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New 1944 
CCH FEDERAL TAX COURSE 


@ Ilere is a practical ready reference and training course in federal taxation. 
Here is a plain-spoken explanation of the outstanding federal taxes as imposed 
by the federal revenue laws—with emphasis throughout on federal income 
taxation, Actually every angle of federal taxation, including the new “Pay- 
As-You-Go” tax, Victory tax, capital stock tax, excess profits tax, declared 
value excess-profits tax, gift tax, estate tax, and excise taxes, comes in for 
understandable explanation and discussion, Not a book, not a loose leaf 
Service, this is a Course especially designed to make it easy to become familiar 
with the “ins” and “outs” of the federal tax system—how it has developed 


what it is today. Stems from George T. Altman’s popular work. 


Each Tax, Each Taxpayer—I\ndividuals, Corporations, Partnerships, Estates 
and Trusts—whatever the tax, whoever the taxpayer, if it is federal taxation 
and belongs in the Course, it is covered here, specifically, definitely. Over 500 
lustrative examples and calculations make plainer just how the federal tax 
laws are actually interpreted and applied. Current filled-in return forms, 
and pertinent Code provisions provided, plus a wealth of “real-life” background 


from actual tax practice all contribute to supply everything necessary or help- 


ful for an everyday, working knowledge of federal taxation. 







Write for complete details 


COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, ING. 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


New YORK, 1 CHICAGO, 1 WASHINGTON. 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE MUNSEY BLDG 
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Whats Ahead Jor Readers 





SeLpom, if ever, have we had so many Studies indicate that for every machine 
teresting and important editorial proj- there is a definite time, after which it 
cts afoot. For example, a study of becomes unprofitable to operate it, and 
functional relationships in management more profitable to trade it in on a new 
+ planned. How should the office man- one. We have a trained investigator at 
ver work with the controller? How work on this problem for several reports 
should the purchasing agent work with soon to be published ... And postwar 
the advertising manager, and so on? A planning—gosh, what a_ subject! So 
elpful series is scheduled for early pub- much is popping we can’t begin to find 
cation on these subjects ... When space, but we'll print all the material on 
should we trade in office machines? this subject as long as we can get paper. 
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STREAMING to global war 
fronts—by ’plane, rail, ship, half- 
track, even camel-back—are strange 
new products of the PAYNE plant 
at Beverly Hills. They bear little re- 
semblance to the furnaces we made 
in pre-war days, but each is built to 
the same high standards of preci- 
sion and durability. * The device 
illustrated typifies PAYNE'S war- 
time production. But after Victory, 
our Dealers will have even finer 
PAYNE heating equipment to sup- 
ply the great post-war demand. 


PAYNEHEAT 


yl NEARLY 30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP % 








Feuyne 
FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
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Per Capita Tax on 
Employees 
To the Editor: 


Our attention has been called to an 
article on Page 7 of AmMEricAN Business 
for August 1943. Reference is made to 
a “small California town where the 
Kaiser shipyard interests will pay $100,- 
000 a year in additional taxes.” Inasmuch 
as the U.S. Maritime Commission has 
constructed four shipyards in Richmond, 
which are operated by the Henry J. 
Kaiser interests, we assume your article 
is directed at this community. 

The tone of the article indicates a lack 
of understanding of the facts, and it is 
a pleasure to give you the following in- 
formation: 

First of all, it may be helpful to men- 
tion that Richmond has been one of the 
most important major industrial com- 
munities on the Pacific Coast for some 
years, and has always been known for 
its encouragement of industry. 

The Maritime Commission, in order to 
house the workers at the four shipyards, 
constructed 10,000 dwelling units, there- 
by increasing the population by at least 
50,000. Approximately 15,000 other dwell- 
ing units were built by FPHA, and the 
population of this city increased from 
23,642 in 1940 to something over 100,000 
early in 1943. 

No taxes or payments in lieu of taxes 
were made by the Maritime Commission 
to the city of Richmond on the four ship- 
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yards or on the 10,000 housing unit 
which they constructed. 

As you can easily imagine, the cost 
of administering the affairs of the con 
munity for this increased populatio 
went forward by leaps and bounds. Thes 
costs included fire and police protection, 
recreation, library, street maintenance, 
new sewers, and many other indispens 
ble items. 

There was not enough revenue fron 
any of the established sources with whi 
to meet these tremendously increase 
costs. Accordingly, the City Counci 
adopted an ordinance creating a business 
license of $10 a year on all businesses, 
plus $1.00 a year for each employe: 
This new tax is being paid not alone }) 
the Kaiser interests, but by all the other 
industries and businesses, many of whic! 
have been here for a very long time 
The Kaiser interests this year paid 
$57,000, not $100,000, under this new tay 
plan. 

We believe emergency problems hav: 
to be met by emergency measures. Pe! 
haps you can suggest a plan by whic 
the community services can be rendere: 
to a greatly increased population witl 
out new sources of revenue. If so, w: 
should be delighted to hear from you, an 
I assure you that your plan will recei\ 
the most careful consideration.—E. W 
Dae, president, Richmond Chamber « 
Commerce, Richmond, California. 


Mr. Date: Despite the extenuatin 
circumstances explained in your letter 
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we still believe that a per capita tax on 
ev ployees will eventually discourage em- 
ployment. 


Merchant Marines on 
Honor Rolls 


| the Editor: 


\s is done by most manufacturers, we 
intain an honor roll of employees 
led to military service. For some time 

have been in a quandary as to how 
treat those employees who join the 
i-rechant Marine. 

We realize that they undergo undue 

x of life and under present conditions 

rendering a valuable service to the 
rand their country. At the same time, 
remember that they are not actually 
uur armed forces, are not paid by the 
rovernment, and very definitely must 

n a union to secure and retain jobs. 

0 you have any information from 

ier manufacturers indicating how they 

treating employees in the Merchant 
jirine as far as their honor rolls and 

ited subjects are concerned?—H. E. 

11LTz, promotion manager, The Hoover 

mpany, North Canton, Ohio. 

i:prror’s Nore: We referred this ques 
tion to the Navy Department and re 
vived the following reply: 

In answer to your letter requesting 
whether it is permissible to list on honor 
rolls former employees who have joined 
the Merchant Marine, I quote from a 
broadeast by Rear Admiral Downes on 
May 22. He said: “It is my opinion that 
the boy who is serving in the Merchant 
Marine should be represented on your 
service flag.” We have no other author- 
ity, but believe this is sufficient to in- 
dicate that men in the Merchant Marine 
should) be included on service honor 
W. 4H. Ferrince, Lieutenant, 
USNR, Navy Department, Branch Pub- 
iv Relations Office, Chicago. 


rolls.- 


“American Business” 
Easy to Read 


lo the Editor: 

Under separate cover we are sending 
you a copy of our 1943 Industrial Man- 
igement Symposium, and hope you will 
find it of interest. 

Thank you very much for your cour- 
tesy in permitting us to include the sev- 
eral articles which appeared in various 
issues Of AMERICAN Business. 

May we compliment you on the ex- 
cellence of your publication? We never 
before realized the wealth of valuable in- 
formation contained within its covers. 
What particularly appeals to us is the 
fict that your articles are written in a 
straightforward, easy-to-read manner 
ind do not become too technical and in- 

ved, as in so many other papers. 

If it is in order, we would like to sub- 
scribe regularly, and if you will enter 
ur subscription and send us a bill we 
‘'ll be pleased to remit—J. J. Murray, 

search department, The Consolidated 

porting Company, New York. 
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To Minimize Mechanical 


Interruptions in the Office 


| 
| 
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A phone call brings a Burroughs service man when 
you need him, but it’s far wiser to arrange with 
Burroughs for periodic inspection, lubrication 
and adjustment of your Burroughs machines, so 
that emergencies, and the delays they entail, may 
be prevented. The standard Burroughs Service 
Agreement affords this protection by providing: 
e Systematic inspection, lubrication and 
adjustment of your Burroughs machines 
at regular intervals. 


e Emergency service as needed. 


e Genuine Burroughs parts installed as 
needed. 

e Service — on your premises — by expert 
service men, trained, supervised, paid by 
Burroughs. 


e All work guaranteed by Burroughs. 


Inquire at your local Burroughs office how you can 
obtain Burroughs service at a low, predetermined 
cost, or write — 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ OFFICE SUPPLIES 





MANUFACTURING 
FOR WAR 


The manufacture of aircraft 
equipment for the Army Air 
Forces, and the manufacture 
of Burroughs figuring and 
accounting equipment for the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Gowern- 
ment and the nation’s many 
war activities, are the vital 
tasks assigned to Burroughs 
in the Victory Program. 
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HERE are indications of a 
tapering off in the pro- 
duction of some war ma- 
terials, and the reconver- 
sion of manufacturing 
facilities to civilian pro 
duction. The announce 
ment by the director of the 
Smaller War Plants Cor 
poration that about one 
hundred products the 
manufacture of which was 
stopped because of war 
necessity will go back into 
civilian production next 
vear is one indication of 
this. ‘That does not, of 

course, indicate any letdown in war production; but 
it does underscore what we have so often pointed 
out here, that we won’t have to wait for an armistice 
to put our postwar plans into operation. That oppor- 
tunity may come at any time; perhaps sooner than 
we expect. However, the really tough time of the war, 
so far as business is concerned, is immediately ahead 
of us and we should not let our hopes get the better 
of our judgment. There will be plenty of headaches 
next year. Business will be hit from every angle. But 
the manager who is prepared will weather this squall, 
just as he has weathered others. It has been well said 
that the things we fear most seldom happen; the real 
‘y lies in the other direction. 


dan 


i 
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Too Much Security? 


Men like Henry Ford who have ideas, courage, 


thrift, and the capacity to inspire the confidence of 
investors are the real creators of jobs and of high 
level employment. We make this rather obvious 
point because we have been hearing much—perhaps 
too much about postwar security. General Ayres re 


cently broadcast a statement urging greater security 


for capital in postwar America. His plea has a so 
very similar to the demands of the have-nots 
cradle-to-the-grave security. Desirable though se: 
ity may be—and it is first on the list of what the) 
on the street wants, even ahead of fat pay envel: 
like any other good thing it can be overdone. A | 
enterprise economy, which we all hope and pray 
after the war, is one under which free men show 
terprise. They take risks. They expand. They 
willing to venture time and money in the hope of g 
So we wonder if the danger facing America is 
destruction of our enterprise system not by polit 
action, but by default. If we become so enamored 
security that we fail to create a climate favo 
for the taking of business risks, and if we fea: 
venture in new undertakings, then we shall have 
body but ourselves to blame if we get state capital 


after the war. 


The Tax Headache 


For more than ten years this magazine has 
sistently urged a uniform federal tax on consu 
goods, levied at the source, as is done in Canad 
there were reasons against such a tax, the nee 
paying for the war and checking inflation would s 
to nullify them completely. The reason we do 
have such a sales tax is clear. The CIO does not w 
it. CIO wants the cost of the war levied against 
middle class and business, by extreme applicatio 
the ability-to-pay theory. But there are millions 
workers who in addition to making good wage- 
regular employment are picking up considerable es 
money in their spare time. There is nothing wr: 
about that—but is that extra income being ta 
under the present scheme? Not likely. But a unif. 
federal sales tax would catch at least some of t 
unreported earnings. Over and above that loop 
in our present system, however, towers the undeni 
fact income tax rates, both on individuals and 


porations, have reached the point of diminishing 
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turns. They are killing initiative and enterprise. 
Thit, of course, is quite all right with radicals in 
CI) who would like nothing better than to see our 
ni-rprise system emaciated, but what about the rest 
if is? Or don’t we count? 


Postwar Boom 


‘he men behind the Committee for Kconomic Di 
vel ~pment are not so much worried about a slump 
iff -r the war as they are a boom that may get out 
of -ontrol. So they are thinking in terms of “spread 
ing sales” during the “deferred demand” period. 
[| -y want to build a solid foundation for an enduring 
pr sperity. Lewis H. Brown, president of Johns 
M: nville Corporation, put it this way in talking to 
. croup of trade association executives : “Because of 
yevrs of restricted production for our normal domes 
tic markets there will be huge accumulated shortag 
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th t must be supplied, and the job of reconverting to 
pece in itself will be a tremendous one. These and 
oti cr factors, in my opinion, create the danger of an 
mediate postwar boom, rather than a depression. 
In this case, our problem will be to prevent a dis 
is;rous runaway which could, if allowed to go un- 
controlled, lead to an eventual collapse and depres- 
sion.” The approach to postwar problems, Mr. Brown 
isserted, should be with entirely different methods 
than were used in the depression years. While meeting 
the postwar demands the nation should be laying 
pluns to launch new enterprises and to cross the many 
new horizons that will lie before us in the postwa 
era which will come after the reconversion period. 
Fortunately many employers are not only laying 
plans for this period Mr. Brown speaks of, but are 
beginning to put these plans into motion. That is the 
important thing after all. I sometimes wonder if it 
ist time to stop talking about postwar planning, 
ind begin to talk about postwar action. What many 
planners fail to realize is the time lag between button- 
ing up the plan and getting it ready to put into 

ct. The best plan in the world is little better than 
one at all unless it is loaded and ready to fire. 


The Commission Freeze 


The Treasury has thrown a bomb into selling by 
its ruling of September 4 to the effect all commissions 
d to salesmen in 1943 in excess of what they r 
ed in 1942 would be disallowed as business ex- 
se and added to 1943 taxable income, unless ap- 
val was obtained from BIR Salary Stabilization 
t. This puts commissions paid to salesmen who 
not qualify as “independent contractors” in the 
ie strait-jacket as salesmen’s salaries. While it is 
ict that some commissioned salesmen have been 
ning big money, while salesmen in competitive 
ipanies on a salary have had their incomes frozen, 


move is disturbing to sales managers because it 
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strikes at the very heart of the incentive system 
which is so vital to an efficient sales operation. Or 
ganized sales management, namely the National 
Federation of Sales Executives and its 56 affiliated 
clubs, is pressing for an interpretation of this 
Tre asury ruling which will recognize the incentive 
principle. The War Production Board’s Labor Pro 
duction Division has recently inaugurated a nation 
wide program to encourage the use of incentives in 
production. The same advantages, so far as price 
stabilization is concerned, apply to sales. It is’ th 
aim of the National Federation of Sales Executives 
to have bona fide and established commission plans, 
designed to cut the cost of distribution, specifically 
exempted from the regulation. It is hoped away can 
be found to eliminate the lost motion and delays In 
volved in securing approval to pay individual sales 
men what they earn. If this were a ruling for the 
duration only, it would not be so bad, but wage and 
salary controls may be continued for at least three 
vears after the war. During that period sales o1 
ganizations will be greatly expanded and sales in 
centive geared to the needs of maintaining the highest 


possible level of postwar employment 


Selling Religion 


We hear much these days about the war being an 
indictment of Christianity. I for one do not agree. If 
there has been any failure it is not the teachings of 
Christ, but the failure of the Church to effectivels 
“sell”? His teachings to the man on the street. Church 
leaders make the mistake so often found in business 
they think just because they have a good product 
that the world will make a beaten path to the church 
door. So it is reassuring to learn from the president 
of one of the leading Protestant seminaries that a 
fund has been made available to establish a chair in 
the seminary to teach prospective ministers the prin- 
ciples of selling and sales promotion successfully 
used by business. This seems to be getting right down 
to the heart of the “empty pew” problem which 
those active in church affairs all know so well. It 
is not that churchmen fail to appreciate the need for 
doing a better selling job, but they have never been 
trained to do the job. Or they may feel, as some of 
the leaders in government felt before the war, that 
selling was unholy and unnecessary. The three War 
Loans pretty well proved that viewpoint a fallacy 
and the $19,000,000,000 subscription to the Third 
War Loan just closed leaves little room for argu 
ment about the effectiveness of modern techniques in 
“selling” an idea. What would the subscription have 
been if the Treasury had just waited for the public 
to buy? Certainly we are going to need faith in a 
divine power in our postwar world. The old devices 


for selling” religion have not proved udequate. 
Perhaps it is time, as so many believe, to trv mor 


effective and more systematic methods.—J.C.A 
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made by 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 






“Reports coming in from all jungle the- 
aters indicate that the carbine is going to 
be a most useful weapon due to its light 
weight, small overall length and the light- 
weight ammunition. Jungle fighting is at 
very close range due to lack of visibility.” 
L. H. CaMpBELL, Jr. 
Major General, Chief of Ordnance 


An American experimented with the new five 

pound M-1 carbine on a trip to the front in the 
recent Buna campaign. “I think it will work like 
a charm,” he said. “I got four Japs during a morn- 
ing of sniping from one front-line barricade.” 


A noted war correspondent writing for the 
New York Times Magazine. 
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Jote the paratroopers: — Their fire power is increased by the new U. S. TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: 
Carbine, Cal. 30 M-1, a light, fast-frring gun. TYPEWRITERS—New and used typewriters are sold 


only to the U.S.Government for the armed services. 
You may rent used machines under Office of Price 
Administration regulations. 


{DDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES—New machines 

are available under War Production Board regu- 

F Vi UEF li d k C bi lations. We have been able to assist many of our 
oF ictory ee: en iste to make Larbines customers with their accounting problems. 

also in war production on—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts—Am- 


i ; ; . INS, CARBON PAPER, ETC.—We may sell ri 8, 
munition Components —Fuses— Primers and Miscellaneous Items. RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER, ETC.—We may sell ribbon 


carbon paper and other supplies for all types of 
office machines without restriction. 


4 4 MAINTENANCE—Our maintenance service is in com- 
i erwoo 10 is er ompany plete and efficient operation from coast to coast 


, ‘ to help you keep your Underwood, Elliott Fisher 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. i y Mae SS lg 
and Sundstrand machines operating efficiently and 
% Enlist Your Dollars + Buy More War Bonds + To Shorten The Duration we are permitted to manufacture the necessary parts. 
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im Nh Hal Business 


Bonfils and Tammen: Recent 
ules of a block of Denver Post 
-tock to Helen Bonfils (Mrs. 
(reorge Somnes) daughter of the 
iumed Fred G. Bonfils, who with 
1e equally famed H. H. Tammen 
uilt the Denver Post into a great 
joney maker, reminds us of the 
friendship of Tammen with the 
late J. Ogden Armour. Armour 
was fascinated by the personality 
of Harry Tammen, and at times 
visited the Sells-Floto Circus which 
was a Bonfils-Tammen plaything 
that cost them many thousands of 
dollars yearly. When Armour and 
Company fell into financial diffi- 
culties after the first World War, 
Mr. Armour is said to have tele- 
phoned Bonfils and Tammen and 
obtained, by return mail, $5,000,- 
000 as a loan. Fred Ballard, who 
owned French Lick hotel and re- 
sort properties, and who later 
bought the Sells-Floto Circus from 
Bonfils and Tammen was another 
friend of Armour’s. He is said to 
have mailed two checks for 
$500,000 each to Armour in re- 
sponse to a similar telephone call 
the same night Bonfils and Tam- 
men mailed their checks for 
$5,000,000. 


Pluswood is the name of a “wood 
illoy” made of birch or maple and 
esin, heated with high frequency 
cleetrostatic generators which im- 
regnate the resin into the wood 
under great pressure. It will be 
ivailable in thicknesses ranging 


om 16 inches to 7th of an inch 
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and in any size up to 7 by 18 feet. 
It’s really a new product, worth 
consideration by any designer of 
new products. It is said to be 
highly resistant to swelling, shrink 
ing, corrosion, thermal shock and 
fire, with an_ exciting weight 
strength ratio. Three companies, 
Lullabye Furniture Corporation, 
Northern Hardwood Veneers, and 
Alge-yga Forest Products, joined 
Pluswood 


porated to market the new prod 


hands to form Incor 
uct. Watch these new products for 
important new uses beginning 


soon. 


Pan American Airways System 
promises a $100 fare and a ten- 
hour passage to London from New 
York, and a comparable fare and 
time from Miami to Buenos Aires 
after the war. Looks as if many a 
manufacturer who was once con- 
tent to 
around the country checking up on 


make an annual swing 
branches, customers, sales condi- 
tions will have to swing around the 
world once a year from V-day on. 
The world will be that small. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford promises a 
long dreamed-of development in 
after the 
Dreamy scientists, and some not 


house heating war. 
so dreamy, have talked of harness 
ing the sun’s rays for hundreds of 
years. Now comes the aggressiv« 
glass company with a promise of a 
new house where net heating costs 
are reduced one-third by utilizing 


proper orientation of windows to 


partially heat homes. Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology at Chicago, 
Illinois, cooperated in the year’s 
which 


study preceded the an 


nouncement. 


Oklahoma City is determined 
not to find itself behind the eight 
ball in postwar aviation progress. 
Always ahead of other parts of 
the country in aviation progress 
the Southwest is proud of its share 
in aviation development. To insure 
room for expansion in air traffic in 
and out of Oklahoma City a $25,- 
000,000 mid-continent, air freight 
and passenger terminal is planned. 
Austin Company, designers and 
engineers, has completed prelimi- 
nary plans. Financing is to be 
done entirely by private and local 
funds. No appeal to Washington 
for money from “uncle” is in the 


picture. 


Ralph Budd, Burlington Rail 


road’s able president, acted quickly 
to scotch a rumor that was run- 
ning up stocks and bonds in a 
Burlington subsidiary, Colorado 
and Southern. In newspaper state- 
ments he said, “My attention has 
been called to the recent spectacu- 
lar rise in Colorado and Southern 
security prices, coupled with ru- 
mors which are false. It is not true 
that any dividend is in prospect 
class of Colorado and 
Southern stock. It is not 


that the plan of adjustment is be- 


on any 
true 


ing terminated so that earnings 


can be used for dividends rather 


— 
é 














DITTO, 
8 


“DITTO CONTROL IS INDISPENSABLE 
IN COORDINATION OF WAR ORDERS” 


—BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


Day and night, from coast to coast, as an integral part 
of the greatest production schedules the world has 
ever known, DITTO is helping war plants to estab- 
lish new records of efficiency, speed and accuracy by 
its handling of production, purchasing, payroll and 
order billing. 
CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. says: 
“The navy praised our fast, accurate Ditto Methods!” 
. LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT wrote: ‘‘Nothing 
bought, assembled, sold, or billed without use of 
Ditto!” . .. HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO.: “With 
Ditto we are able to keep abreast of government 
instructions!” CHAIN BELT COMPANY: “Ditto 
speeds our deliveries a full week on parts production!” 
Write today for free samples showing how Ditto 
one-typing Business Systems work—how Ditto’s 
amazing versatility will carry the load in every phase 
of your operation— 


PAYROLL—AIl records from one single writing! 
PRODUCTION-—Save up to 36 hours getting orders 
into the shop! 

PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 
10 days faster! 

ORDER-BILLING— Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Inc., 694 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. © Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplic 
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than debt reduction.” That’s a 
pliin, straightforward statement, 


Mr. Budd, and we think 


fy nkness is an asset to business. 


Gil Robb Wilson, president of 
\ .tional Aeronautic Association, 
National Aviation 
P'anning Conference to be held in 
0 lahoma City, November 11, 12, 
a1 13, 1948. The conference will 


he attended by directing executives 


such 


ap nounces a 


)) manufacturing, operating, and 
sevieing organizations in the in- 
dh try. 


Commander McDonald, »+esi- 
deat of the Zenith Radio Corpora- 
n, announces an idea_ which 
ws result of original thinking 

| market study. He announces 
arketing of a wearable, vacuum- 
tube, self-fitting hearing aid to be 
arketed by 
rikes us that this ought to be a 
itural.” The 


nerally have the confidence of 


optical dealers. 


optical dealers 
the public, they are as a rule well 
situated, and selling hearing aids 
along with seeing service seems a 
reasonable and profitable addition 
to their activity. “Why didn’t 
somebody think of this before?” we 
are prompted to ask. 


Montgomery Ward has refunded 


$55,000,000 in the six months 
ended July 31, 1943, because of 
merchandise shortages. Goods 
cataloged could not be delivered. 
It required 4,000 employees to 
handle this volume of refunds and 
the consequent records and cor- 


respondence. 


Urban Land Institute 
out a factor in downtown prop- 
erty rehabilitation problems that 
undoubtedly is one of the reasons 


points 


why so many downtown areas are 
so dingy and uninviting, and why 
it has come to pass that almost 
the only improvement in downtown 
properties in recent years has been 
new fronts—gaudy and tasteless— 
for chain stores. Studies show that 
cities assess downtown properties 
at from 111 to 200 per cent of 
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market value. Boston leads, with 
the 200 per cent of market valu 
as the tax figure. Because insur 
ance companies hold many invest 
ments in downtown property the 
failure of downtown properties to 
pay affects every holder of an in 
surance policy. The politicians 
who urge higher taxes for the “rich 
property owners” and want the 
$5,000 bungalow at the edge of 
town taxed lightly are doing. the 
small property owners no favor if 
they endanger carning power of 


the insurance companies. 


California Grocers 


out of business rapidly 


are going 
despite 
largest available volume of busi 
In July 1943 
there were 3,000 less grocers in th« 


ness ever known. 


Bear Flag state than two years 
prior—but almost one half of 
them folded in 1948. Reasons ar: 
varied—enlistment in armed ser 
vices, jobs in war plants, and ship 
yards, inability to keep up with 
OPA accounting requirements and 


regulations. 


Security is too much on_ the 
minds of the “do-gooders” these 
days. The man or the family or 
the nation whose chief aim and in- 
terest’ is security must sacrifice 
pregress. Had we been chiefly in- 
terested in security we would have 
never taken a chance on building 
the railroads and thus making in 
secure the post road owners, the 
canal boat operators, and the 
stage coach operators. Had we, as 
a nation, been chiefly interested in 
would have 


security we never 


chanced any investments in the 
once-crazy automobile business. Of 
course any man as much as fifty 
years old remembers when bankers 
used to count on their fingers the 
names of men in town who could 
“afford” an automobile. Our coun- 
try should strive for security 
wherever possible, but the big aim 
is not security, but production, for 
nothing can be secure without high 
level production. Simple, but some 
of the 


whose chief aim in life is a 


professional reformers, 


‘ 


‘secure” 


place on a government or founda 
tion payroll put the cart before 
the horse. They think everybody 


wants to be “secure” just as they 


do. 


Hotel Service continues to de 
teriorate, Business men attending 
conventions this fall are amazed at 
the failure of hotels to maintain 
any semblance of former service. 
Beds are unmade, rooms uncleaned 
Hotel tele- 


phone switchboards cannot handle 


until late afternoon. 


the traffic, long lines form in front 
of cashiers’ windows, and it is not 
uncommon in some towns for visi 
tors arriving on early trains to sit 
around lobbies and wait all day for 
rooms, despite reservations dated 
weeks ahead. Help situation is all 
but impossible for the hotel men 
and as more war essential indus 
tries draw off help the situation 
may become worse before it gets 
better. But the business men still 
flock to conventions. Several late 
September, early October conven 
tions outdrew all previous annual 
events of the same organizations. 
And convention speeches are fully 


as dull as ever! 


Breweries cannot begin to sup- 
ply demand in certain areas. Vol- 
untary rationing is in effect. Army 
and Navy buying for export is tre- 
mendous and demands from the 
services come with little warning. 
To meet these demands some 
breweries have had to cut off ci- 
vilian supplies almost entirely to 
work exclusively on the military 
and naval orders. Meanwhile many 
a brewery whose brands were not 
doing so well in competition prior 
to the war is now running at ca- 
material for 


pacity. To obtain 


bottle caps some breweries have 
been given permission to collect 
number ten cans, chop them up 
into bottle caps. Some brewery 
salesmen are kept busy contacting 
hotels, restaurants, and other in- 
stitutions picking up these large 
cans. Salesmen don’t like this work, 
but there is no selling for them 


to do. 








FACTORY MANAGER—2"*s more machines. The 


president must decide if those 
machines can earn a profit, not just today, but in the future 
when orders may be few and far between and machines idle 





to operate them in the field. 


the business available? Can they sell at a profit? What w 
this extra expense do to the company’s profit position” 


Training Men to 
Watch Expense 





‘‘Hang expense, get out the goods,”’ 


may be today’s 


policy, but the men who will manage business tomor- 
row are the men who know how to control costs, cut 
expenses, and find ways to end each year with a profit 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


N CHICAGO’S West Side there 

is a prosperous company, sell 
ing about $2,000,000 a year of its 
products. Its president is in his 
mid-seventies and wants to retire. 
Although he has a well manned 
staff 
trusts to 


there is no one whom he 


watch the company’s 
finances, so he stays on the job. 

In a Pacific Coast state there is 
a large financial house with a 
board chairman nearing the eighty 
mark who is paid a rather large 
sum each year just to watch ex- 
penses. All but a few outsiders be 
retired about ten 


lieve he years 


ago, but two or three times a week 


10 


he spends an afternoon in the 
board room going over expenses 
and holding conferences with key 
executives. The directors feel that 
no other man, not even the present 
president, has the grasp of this 
splendid old gentleman on_ the 
business’ profit earning possibili- 
ties. 

One of the largest companies in 
its line in New York, with factories 
in seven or eight different cities, 
employed until his death recently 
a famed industrialist who retired 
from his most successful presi- 
dency about fifteen years ago. The 
president of the company wanted 


more time to give to promoti 
and expansion and employed t! 
man, whose experience in the coi 
pany’s industry was limited 

buying a few of its products, | 
the sole purpose of watching « 
penses and finances. Almost no 0 
knew of his connection with 

company. Important sales exec 
with the 


heard of him. But his advice a: 


tives company ne\ 
his experience seasoned every 

portant move the company mi 
for about fifteen years and tly 


SALES MANAGER—W2"*s more men, more sini 





are men with the company who s:\ 


his contribution to the compan 
present sound position was lit 
ally priceless. 

Many a company has able sa 
management, able factory mi: 
agement, skilled general manag 
ment, good men in charge of « 
partments and able assista: 
trained and ready to replace thi 
but no one except an aging pr‘ 
dent to watch profits, to cont 
expense, and to keep the compa 
out of financial hot water. Rig 
now the matter of controlling « 


penses and watching profits see! 
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( FICE MANA G ER—W2"ts more help. And it 


looks as if he needs it, 
t.o. But that means higher ovarhead, heavier costs. Would 
re help in the office cut plant costs Mr. President asks 


demic, but the truth is that in 
ny businesses today all the key 
cutives are contracting habits, 
opting methods, and shutting 
ir eyes to expenditures which in 
dinary times would wreck any 
mpany. 

Because these habits and_ tend- 
neies are difficult to break or 

verse it seems timely to suggest 

at we need in every business a 
vroup of men trained to watch for 
profits, to control expenses, and te 
carry on the sound business tradi- 
tion that the expenditure of a 
dollar ought to bring in a dollar’s 
worth of labor, raw materials, or 
quipment. Today there’s many a 
dollar spent which fails to bring 
the company a dollar’s worth of 
inything. 

Right now we all agree that a 
vew financial yardstick is applied 
‘o many a proposed expenditure. 
\Ve say, “Oh, if we don’t spend the 
money the government will tax it 
way from us!” And there are 
ither reasons for spending too 
‘easons which may be temporarily 
yood enough, but which we must 
tbandon sooner or later. The diffi- 
ulty is that when the time comes 
) abandon these current practices 
‘ere will be no one who under- 

ands how to get one hundred 

nts in value from each dellar 

‘pended. 

Perhaps the biggest reason so 


any department executives seem 
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to hit a plateau and stay there, 
never winning promotion to top 
management jobs, is because they 
never stop to think about the busi 
ness as a whole and the simple 
necessity for taking in more money 
than is paid out. Here is a cast 
which shows what we mean. The 
owner of a medium-sized business 
planned to retire several years 
ago. He felt that his staff of de 
partment managers was well 
trained and capable, but wisely, he 
left some strings tied to his retire- 
ment which enabled him to return 
and assume control of the business 
at any time trouble appeared. 

In the first quarter of the second 
year of his retirement, trouble did 
appear. The company was out of 
funds — temporarily embarrassed 
to the point where the management 
felt it needed help. The “old man” 
was called back and soon found 
that each department manager had 
begun an expansion program of 
his own. Much progress had been 
made, and considerable construc 
tive work had been done, but there 
was no coordination so that the 
various expansion steps came to a 
head at one time. The result was 
large sums tied up awaiting 
further development and no money 
to carry on current business. 

After the trouble was straightened 
out the former owner of the busi 
ness called his men in and explained 


to them that their work had been 


PERSONNEL MANAGER—Y2"*s to raise 


cohen 


TL 
eee PEEP a 


> AMM chad 
rT TE | 


‘TEEEEEFEEFEEFEREEEEEEL 


a 


wages. He tells of 


high wages others are paying all over town. Higher wages 
mean higher costs. Can the business stand these costs? 


excellent, except that each man 


had kept in the back of his mind 
the possibility that the “old man” 
would step in and pull the com 
pany out of financial trouble if 
necessary. In other words, no one 
kept an eye on expenditures, be 
cause the former owner of the 
business had always done that, and 
none of the department executives 
had ever been trained to watch the 
overall financial picture. In this 
case a strong controller was put 
into the business, with power to 
coordinate all activities which in 
volved unusual expense. 

In another case a_ president 
wanted to retire and one by one 
he called in different department 
executives and asked them, if they 
were given a free hand, what steps 
they would take to expand the 
business. When the different sug 
gestions were added up it was ap- 
parent that no one in the business 
had a sound understanding of the 
company’s financial structure, The 
sales manager had an idea for ex 
pansion along lines that would 
overtax certain manufacturing de 
partments, while the production 
manager had ideas for expansion 
along lines which the sales manager 
considered unwise, because he felt 
the sales volume required to keep 
the factory busy after the pro- 
duction man’s expansion would be 


impossible. Yet, without coordina- 


tion the sales manager would have 
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gone ahead on an expansion pro- 
gram calling for one type of fac- 
tory expansion, wholly unsuited to 
the production of the sales volume 
required by the sales manager’s 
expansion plan. 

Of course, the answer to such 
problems is—that’s why we have 
top management—to coordinate 
the plans of every department 
executive. But when current top 
management retires, turns over 
the reins to a promoted depart- 
ment executive it often happens 
that he cannot exercise enough 
power to hold expenses in line with 
income. This is one of the chief 
reasons why so many companies 
refuse to permit retirement of a 
president whose age entitles him 
to it. There is, so often, no one 
who can assume the responsibility 
of watching profits. 

Today, when taxes eat up many 
profit opportunities, when many 
businesses are wholly controlled by 
the government because of govern- 
ment contracts, inability to obtain 
materials for regular production, 
or labor shortage, there is a sort 
of “devil-may-care” attitude about 
expenses and profits. “Hang the 
expense, get out the production” 
is the current watchword. This 
may be partially justifiable now, 
but how about the habits we are 
acquiring? Some of us in business 
today are getting into the position 
of the millionaire’s daughter who 
marries a poor man. She may love 
him and have the best intentions 
in the world, but operating a home 
on a budget no larger than her 
former expenditure for cosmetics 
and beauty treatments may be irk- 
some beyond endurance. 

And when business comes back 
to saner operating policies, when 
we once more need to stop, look, 
and listen before we spend money 
there will be many department 
heads whose chief business ex- 
perience has been acquired in an 
era of the wildest spending ever 
known to business. 

Can the head of a business ever 
teach his department executives 
to conserve the company’s money, 
without destroying their initia- 
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tive? Can he pass on at least part 
of the job of conserving income, 
without making each department 
executive afraid to take ordinary 
commercial risks in his depart- 
ment operations? Actually it de- 
pends on the attitude of top man- 
agement. First, department execu- 
tives must have certain facts and 
information if they are to acquire 
the habit of correlating their ex- 
penses with other departments, and 
to consider every move in its re- 
lationship to the entire business. 

In some businesses, department 
executives are kept in the dark, 
treated as if they were children so 
far as the company’s finances are 
concerned. They go ahead, make 
the plans, never aware of the com- 
pany’s financial condition. Ob- 
viously such men cannot be ex- 
pected to do anything but lean on 
top management for all financial 


decisions. In any organization 


where this condition exists there 


is no way to train department 
executives to measure each pro- 
posed expenditure against a profit 
yardstick, 

But, happily, more and more 
businesses are putting their finan- 
cial cards on the table, taking de- 
partment heads into confidences 
about financial and expense mat- 
ters so that they can have a back- 
ground of financial knowledge 
against which to weigh all pro- 
posed expenditures. 

Here is the way one famous 
business executive reaches conclu- 
sions regarding major expendi- 
tures. He doubles the proposed 
expenditure and halves the antici- 
pated profit. Thus, if a depart- 
ment head suggests an expenditure 
of $20,000 he asks himself what 
would happen if the expenditure 
actually grew into $40,000. And 
if another suggestion comes along 
with an estimated profit of $5,000 
he asks himself if the activity 
would be worth while if only 
$2,500 in profits were realized. 

“I know that this is rule of 
thumb and unscientific,” he says, 
“but long experience has taught 
me that executives are likely to 
overestimate anticipated profits, 


and to underestimate anticipat: | 
costs. And this.is my way of pi 
They a 


returns ti 


tecting the business. 
likely to 


quickly. I have found that few d 


estimate 
partment executives realize hy 
long it takes to turn the corn 
reach a break-even point, th 
climb up into a profit area. Son 
body has to scale down these o 
timistic estimates if the business 
to stay off the rocks.” 

In such a simple matter as hi 
ing a new man most people w 
estimate the cost as his sala 
alone. Only the financial men, 
the president will remember th 
this new man will cost in additi 
to his own salary the salary of 
secretary or an assistant, that | 
will require room, administrati: 
expense, perhaps equipment, mo 
than likely some traveling expen 
postage, and a host of other e 
penses, perhaps equal to or « 
ceeding his own salary. 

Another executive says that 
has acquired the habit of aski: 
for every major proposal invol 
ing important expenditures to 
accompanied by a detailed estima 
of the costs, plus similarly « 
tailed estimates of the anticipat 
gains—either savings or add 
tional revenues. This teaches exec 
tives to think through every pr 
posal in terms of the business 
a whole. It encourages them 
ask, “What effect will this have « 
other departments? Will this bring 
my department out of balan 
with other parts of the business” 
Will this suggestion call for « 
pansion in other departments |x 
fore it can be put into operation >” 

It was Napoleon who said thi 
every French soldier carried a fic|:! 
marshal’s baton in his knapsac 
Similarly every department exec 
tive worthy of the name carries 
expansion plan in the brief case | 
takes home nights and weekends 
The big problem of top manag 
ment, therefore, is to assist a! 
encourage these men with b 
plans, to coordinate their pla 
with every other department- 
consider the financial effect on t! 
business of each proposal. 
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Memphis Tackles Its Postwar 


Development Program 


AID to be one of the most 
thorough jobs done anywhere, 
e postwar planning achievement 
the business men of Memphis, 
vorking under the direction of a 
group appointed by the com- 
unity chairman for the Commit- 
e of Economic Development, has 
ready begun to show results. 
The community chairman was 
ippointed on June 18, 1943. The 
following day an executive com- 
iittee was appointed. On July 1 
ie first organization meeting was 
eld, and on July 3 a letter was 
sent to all Memphis manufacturers 
questing the appointment of a 
ostwar planning executive. 
By July 29, 323 of 340 manu- 
icturers had named their postwar 
lanning executives, just ten days 
‘ter the action division had its 
rst meeting. While the action 
rogram was getting under way 
iere was a second meeting of the 
‘ecutive committee which author- 
zed a survey of all types of in- 
ustry listed by the United States 


ensus which were not then estab- 
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lished in Memphis. This survey 
will determine the most logical 
types of new industries which 
Memphis can seek. It will be fol 
lowed by detailed studies of avail- 
able raw materials, costs of opera 
tion, and the markets for products 
which may be manufactured in 
Memphis. 

Three meetings of the company 
postwar planning executives wert 
held on August 3, 4, and 5 for a 
complete discussion and study of 
the aims and intents of the Com 
mittee for Economic Development. 
At these meetings copies of the 
employer’s check sheet and copies 
of the booklet *“*Plan Postwar Jobs 
Now” were distributed. 

The employers were asked to 
fill in and return the check sheets 
not later than September 15. Here 
are some of the questions asked on 
the check sheet: 

1. How many employed in 1940 

(average) men—women 
2. How many employed at pres- 
ent time (average) men 


women 


3. 


Present estimate of those 
now employed who would not 
seek work with you in a post- 
war year. 
(a) return to former homes 
outside Memphis 
(b) return to former job in 
Memphis 
(c) those who would stop 
work because of school 
age, old age, housewives, 
adequate personal or 
family income, ete. 
Balance (2 minus total of 3). 
Present estimate of number 
of employees you will need to 
produce and distribute your 
estimated postwar volume. 
Present estimate of number 
of new jobs available (5 
minus #). If 4 is greater 
than 5 extend figures in red. 
Number of former employees 
in 
(a) Armed Services 
(b) War Agencies 
How long after war produc- 
tion stops will it take to 
reach production estimated in 


5 above? (Continued on page 33) 















How Graham-Paige | 
Controls Materials | 


NEW filing system recently in- 
stalled by Graham-Paige Mo- 



























ters Corporation, Betveit, snewers Flexible card system furnishes factory records ard 
every question concerning each data needed for CMP records, bringing facts quick y 
part and cach assembly ina major — ¢g all who need to know about materials on hand, ca 
product which this corporation is ¥ ‘ , 

ane igncgers i raham-Paige pla: 
manufacturing for the U.S. Navy, order, or in process at Detroit Gra ge Pp t 


and affords numerous other con- 





veniences, according to E. A. 
Kirschke, superintendent of the 
materials control department. BY R. G. FRENCH 

The new installation, consisting 
of a card record system housed in 
rotary filing cabinets, combines 
processing records with a_ per- 
petual inventory and provides a 
complete and instantly available 
record of every step from the time 
a requisition is written for ma 
terials until the finished assembly, 
spare parts, and replacement 
parts leave the shipping room. At 
the same time,it provides the neces- 
sary records for conforming with 
and utilizing to best advantage 
the Controlled Materials Plan of 
the WPB. As a matter of fact, the 
system consists of two major divi- 
sions-—one for factory records, the 
other for the CMP records. 

The cards used are 8 by 5 inches 
and each file has a capacity of 
about 6,000 cards. There are 


seven segments on a wheel in each 





cabinet and cards are further 









classified by means of color, divid 





ers, and flags. The segments are 






easily detached and distributed to 





various desks, if desired, and cards 





can be pulled or replaced instant 





lv. The parts and assemblies of 






which the record is kept are of 





course numbered and cards are ar 





ranged in logical sequence. 





While not ordinarily a part of 





such a system, a requisition card is 






being carried right in the file in 





\ n (Vievold Sule cw Lutek Cumpuny Fle 
Ss soon as a . 
Rise. . ; = If more than one clerk or executive needs to work at, or refer to, the card recor: s 
requisition is written, and before it is easy to lift out a segment from the wheel and place it on a desk or tab.e 


this department. 
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is sent to the purchasing de 
pirtment, a requisition card is 
tid out and placed in the file, or 
'|. existing card is posted, show- 
i) the part number, purchase or 
( number, source, and delivery 
. vedule. 

Next to this is a pink card di 

ed by a vertical line into two 
al parts, the left half being de- 
ed to a departmental record, 
right half to data concerning 
same part outside the depart- 
it. Spaces are provided for en- 
ing on the left side the part 
ne, customer, parts required 
- assembly, materials order num- 
date; 
an itemized record of date, 


. eustomer order, and 


order number, quantity, to- 


[ 
date, requisition number, and 


intity. On the right side are 
ices for stock room number, ac- 
unt number, assembly or part 
mber, CMP code number, gross 
ight, net weight, material speci- 
fication, blueprint revisions and 
lates; and then an itemized record 
date, purchase order number, 
juantity, total, date called, and 
ndors. 

In these days of shortages and 
lelays, deliveries cannot always be 
made on time, though; hence the 
next card is a record of delivery 
evisions. This provides spaces for 
part number, source, part name, 
date, purchase order number, date 
of last invoice, amount due on pur- 
chase order, and for entries by 
nonths for one year. 

The next card, a blue one, makes 
ovision for keeping a complete 
ecord of inevitable scrap and its 
lisposal. In addition to part name 
ind part number, at top, this card 
provides spaces for making entries 
inder the three major headings: 
Requirements and loss, receipts, 
ind disbursements. Beneath these 
ire columns 


headed: Date, par- 
iculars, finished scrap, rough 


scrap, total loss, and total re- 
juired ; date, receiving report num- 
er, quantity, and total; date, 
‘equisition number, quantity, to- 
al, and on hand. 


The CMP card record system 
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Here are the 


four cards used in the Graham-Paige materials control plan. 


As is evident from the illustration, posting may be done by hand or machine 


when completely set up will includ 


such information as allotments 


requested, allotments received, dis- 


tribution of allotments (to sub 
contractors, etc.), and the allot 
ment balance. 

The addition of these— card 


record systems at Graham-Paige 
necessitated the purchase of new 
filing equipment, and after thor- 
ough consideration of the 


the 


many 


available, Cardineer 


types 


portable rotary file was chosen and 
has won the approval of all con 
ce rned. 

“One of the principal considera 
that of Mr. 


= new 


tions was 
Kirschk« 


files, holding 6,000 cards, occupies 


space,” 
said. “Each of these 
less than four square feet of floor 
space and several of them can be 
placed before one operator at on 
time, if desired. They are portable, 


too: hence Continued on page 30) 
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Government Offices 









Try Stricker Plan 





Ramspeck Committee, probing methods to reduce red 
tape in government offices, ‘‘borrows’’ A. H. Stricker 
from General Electric to assist in the simplification 
of office methods in several different commissions 





A. H. Stricker, formerly manager, sta- 
tistical department, General Electric 


H. STRICKER until Septem- 

® ber 1 manager of the statis- 

tical department of General Elec 

tric Company, Nela Park, Cleve- 

land, has been loaned by that com 

pany to the House Civil Service 
Investigating Committee. 

This committee, often referred 
to as the Ramspeck Committee be- 
cause it is headed by Congressman 
Robert Ramspeck of Georgia, is 
endeavoring to improve and sim- 
office 


cedures in various agencies and 


plify methods and 


pro- 


departments of the government. 
One of Mr. Stricker’s first steps 
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upon arrival in Washington was 
to begin a study of forms in use 
Civil 


with a view toward simplifying 


in the Service Commission 
office procedures there. 
Exhaustive tests of a specially 
designed desk are also in progress. 
At the Maritime Commission, sev- 
eral members of which had visited 
Cleveland to study the Stricker 
Plan for Office Simplification, a 
desk was cut down to 28 inches, 
and a “well” cut for mounting 
Here, too, 
tests will be conducted with a view 


calculating machines. 


toward adopting the Stricker cal- 
culating machine desks as stand- 
ard in the Maritime Commission. 

A Comptometer in the Maritime 
Commission has been equipped 
with dial lighting, a six-watt lamp 
being incorporated in the housing 
of the machine. This dial lighting 
has been in use in the statistical 
Electric 
Company at Nela Park for sev- 


department of General 
eral years and carefully conducted 
tests indicate that a considerable 
increase in both production and 
from the im- 


accuracy results 


‘ 


proved “seeing” conditions  re- 
sulting from lighted dials. 

that 
AMERICAN Business printed a 
story of the Stricker Plan in the 
May 1943 issue. For many years 
Mr. Stricker has been carrying on 


Readers will remember 


exhaustive tests in the statistical 
department of General Electric to 





improve accuracy and producti 
and to increase worker comfo 
In addition to the improved k 
punch desk, the calculating m 
chine desk, and the bookkeepin . 
machine desk, Mr. Stricker has « 
veloped several other ideas, so; 
of which can be used by any offi 

He is a firm believer that des 
are too high. While some offi 
procedure and equipment expe: 
think that 29 inches is the prop 
height for desks, Stricker is co; 
vinced that 28 inches is best. 

To minimize the contrast |» 


tween white papers, with whi 
most workers in offices work co 
stantly, and the usual dark tops 
desks, Stricker gr 


or tan desk tops to reflect the lig! 


recommends 


and avoid eye fatigue. 

In the General Electric stat 
tical department where most of t! 
Stricker tests have been conducte: 
office supplies are brought to ea 
desk, instead of each worker wri 
ing requisitions and going to 
stock room for the material. H 
has designed individual station: 
and supply cabinets for desks, 
there is no time lost in obtaining 
supplies. Forms are standardize! 
on multiples of 814 by 11 inch 
and stationery cabinets, both f 
the desks and for larger wall cat 
nets, are built with removable pa 
titions so that every form or she 
in use may be accommodated. 

The office boys who service t! 
desks have trays which are exa¢ 
duplicates of the supply trays | 
each desk. They visit the desk ar 
replenish supplies from a _ tra 


which contains the same part! 
tions and compartments as tl 
desk tray for clips, pins, ete. I 
this way no item can be overlooked 
This plan saves much time an 


prevents the usual morning cor 
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SLOW: A desk and a stand, requiring too much room 
*" and much waste motion, were first tried. But 
the production was slow, and fatigue decreased the output 


egation of clerks and stenog- 
phers at the stock room waiting 
their requisitions to be filled. 
~‘ricker found that many com- 
nies spend more money writing 
quisitions, keeping stock records, 
d handling small office supplies 
an the supplies cost. His plan 
minates much of this needless 
ist, it is claimed. 
Another Stricker innovation is 


. special desk designed to increase 


roduction of typists cutting ad- 
dressing machine stencils. A regu- 
lar flat top desk was cut down, so 
that the front of the desk is the 
proper height for typing. The 
vpewriter was mounted in a sort 
of “box” lined with felt to absorb 
sound, as the typewriter stencil 
cutting operation is noisy. Desk 
lrawers were arranged and parti- 
tioned to hold a supply of blank 
stencils, and all work was planned 
so as to be within easy arm’s reach 
of the operator. 

In one department of General 
Electric at Nela Park desks are 
only 30 inches wide, instead of the 
customary 34 Stricker 
points out that the average clerk 
cannot reach to the edge of a 34- 
inch desk without unnatural and 
so why waste the 


inches. 


resome strain- 
space required by the four extra 
aches of desk? He estimated that 
millions of dollars in rental could 
e saved annually by the use of 
hese smaller desks. 
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All dk sks where 
chines or lamps are used in 
Stricker’s department are wired so 
as to eliminate loose cable on floors 
where no floor ducts for cables art 
provided. He believes that vir 
tually all office desks in the future 
must be wired, either for lamps or 
for machines. 

Copyholders, designed to hold 
the work so that the operator 
looks at her copy at all times with 
no-unnatural twisting of the neck, 
are another “must” in the Stricker 
plan. Better desk lamps, such as 
the clamp-on lamp or copyholders 
with lamp attached, are still an- 
other result of Stricker’s studies. 
One of his present assignments is 
to design special desks for Elec- 
tromatic typewriters in use in one 
of the government commissions. 

Office errors, fatigue of workers, 
high turnover on certain jobs, and 
low production are, in Stricker’s 
opinion, traceable to poor work 
ing conditions such as unsatisfac- 
tory ventilation, too much noise, 
bad light, and improper posture, 
which may be caused by bad light, 
poor placement or arrangement of 
work, desks which are too big, too 
high, or improperly designed for 
their purpose. 

Office production 
creased as much as 30 per cent 


may be in- 


and errors cut as much as 20 to 
30 per cent when proper seeing 
conditions are provided, when use- 


all work brought 


FAST: The stand was eliminated, a desk cut down and 
" remodeled, the typewriter partially silenced and 
within arm's reach. Output jumped 


less noise is eliminated by acousti 
cal treatment, and when proper 
ventilation and temperature are 
provided, according to Stricker. 
In his work with the Ramspeck 
Committee he intends to carry on 
thorough tests of many of these 
factors in an effort to cut govern 
ment paper work costs and sim 
plify many types of government 


work and forms 





One of the office supply cabinets in 
use by Stricker’s department. All the 
supplies are kept in each department 














Common Blunders of 


Modern Business 





Stand off and look at your business as it is seen by 
unbiased investigators who checked 117 American 
companies at random and found out why and how the 
most common mistakes occur. First of installments 





Based on an Investigation by 


The George S. May Business Foundation 


N SPITE of the tremendous 

progress made in business meth- 
ods the mistakes and blunders of 
American business are still appall- 
ing. This fact is borne out by al- 
most any investigation or business 
analysis undertaken by competent 
business engineers. A recent sur- 
vey of a group of 117 American 
taken at 
their 


companies, random, 


brought out outstanding 
faults in the following approxi- 
mate percentages: 
1. 78 per cent lacked definite 
company policies. 
2. 73 per cent failed to secure 
maximum production per 
worker. 

3. 69 per cent employed in- 
adequate methods of control- 
ling expenses. 

4. 67 per cent used inefficient 
methods of controlling pro- 
duction. 

5. 66 per cent lacked profitable 
sales plans. 

6. 55 per cent failed to delegate 
authority and = specific re- 

sponsibilities. 

51 per cent employed ineffi- 

cient office procedures. 

8. 100 per cent general and 
miscellaneous faults. 

This grouping is in the order of 

greatest frequency of the numer- 


ous business faults as discovered. 
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Many of them suffered from all of 
these ailments at the. same time, 
to a greater or lesser degree. In 
that follows the 
above failings are treated indi- 


the discussion 


vidually : 
I. 78 Per Centr Lackep 
DEFINITE POLICIES 

The analysis disclosed that 91 
(or 78 per cent) of the group 
analyzed had no definite company 
these 91 
management had failed to estab- 


policy. In companies, 


lish specific signposts to keep the 


-business vehicle on the main road. 


They had in many cases become 
so interested in bypaths as to for- 
get entirely to establish the main 
the lack 
of which is one of the greatest 


objective—organization 
business faults today. 

The idea of deciding at the be- 
ginning exactly “What is to be 
done” and “Who is going to do it” 
seems never to occur to the 
average business head. 

Very often when some attempt 
at organization is made, little or 
no attention is given to the knowl- 
edge, experience, or ability re- 
quired of the man who is to have 
general supervision over the busi- 
ness. This will hold true also re- 
garding the equal qualifications of 
the various officials who will ac- 
tually carry out the supervisory 









work in the different divisions 
departments of the company. 

Let us say that two concer: s 
begin business in the same town 
both having the same class of m 
to draw upon, and the same o; 
portunities at the start. 

After a certain length of ti 
one concern will have a set of liv 
wire enthusiastic executives, whi 
the other will be staffed with 
group of overworked, strugglin 
and worried officials who lack gi 
ger and pep. 

The first of these concerns o 
ganized correctly and arranged i: - 
work in such a manner that t! 
men hired for each job were al 
to “walk away with their work ~ 
The lack of organization in t! 
second concern caused _ endless 
repetitions and overlapping of d: 
ties and authority, with the result 
that the best men they could hir 
were so immersed in routine work 
and bound up with “red tape” 
that they soon lost any initiativ: 
they may have had and becany 
mere “yes” men. 

In the establishment of a defini‘: 
objective the management must set 
up strong company policies, pret 
erably set forth on an organiz: 
tion chart. They are classified as: 
(1) General Policies, (2) Major 
Policies, and (3) Departmental 
Policies. 

The General policy established 
the purpose of the business, what 
it is doing and what it proposes 
to do. 

The Major policy of a compan) 
concerns its operating methods, it - 
policies in regard to financial, pro 
duction, purchasing, personn 
sales, advertising, and credit fun 
tions. 

The third or Departmental po 
icy designates the way in whi 
each department shall discharge | 


duties. Thus, (Continued on page 2s 
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f di GREATER EFFICIENCY AND ACCURACY FOR YOU 
Pesult Standard’s Protected Payroll System pro- 
| hir vides the safety, efficiency, and accuracy of 
work checks; eliminates handling of cash; pro- 
| “ vides better payroll records. Protected 
a against loss through forgery, alteration or 
ative counterfeiting, by American Mutual Lia- 
can bility Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 
finits PLUS CONVENIENCE AND 
PROTECTION FOR YOUR 
st set EMPLOYEES 
pret S.P.P. Checks improve 
niz- employee relations and 
1 help reduce absentee- 
vical ism by providing the 
ajor safety of an insured 
: check, plus the conven- 
ntal . 
ience of cash ... thanks 
to the Standard method of establishing 
shed “cashing points” at stores, banks, etc., 
shat chosen by your employees. Protection per- 
‘ mits wife to cash as second endorser. 
OSES 
PLUS PROTECTION FOR ALL CASHING POINTS 
an 
¥ F The (S) emblem on 
ig ITs your checks is a symbol 
Dro of safety which banks, 
* merchants, and other 
t . . 
. cashing points respect, 
In because they receive 
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the same insurance pro- 
tection (primary cover- 
age) as you receive. 
Quick acceptance 


means easy cashing—builds goodwill for 
your company, your employees. 


New Economy in 


Protected Payroll Checks 


.-. presented by Standard... protected by 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 





















A SAFE, SIMPLE, and SPEEDY SOLUTION 
TO MANY WARTIME PAYROLL PROBLEMS 


ODAY, with payroll operations magnified to huge proportions, you may need 
eM special convenience, speed and accuracy offered by Standard’s Protected 
Payroll Checks. Broad protection against loss, and the resulting ease of cashing, 
assure their acceptance by employees “the same as cash.” The unusual simplicity 
of this Protected Payroll Check System eliminates time loss in paying (no 
countersigning of check or receipting for cash)—while Standard’s continuous 
Kant-Slip forms materially speed up writing your checks on your present busi- 
ness machines. Printed on safety or plain paper, S.P.P, Checks offer maximum 
economy in installation, as well as in operation. 


Review all their special advantages. Mail coupon for booklet today. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY @ DAYTON 1, OHIO 


On the Pacific Coast, address Sunset McKee-Standard 
Register Sales Company, Oakland 6, California 


OF INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 







O 
O 
Standard Systems’, 


Standard is the ORIGINATOR, in continuous business forms, of these distinctive 
marginally punched holes which are Marks of Identity of the continuous forms of 
The Standard Register Company The Forms with the Punch.”’ 






as 
Trp °° 
THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY "rr, Tam, 
1002 Albany Street, Dayton !, Ghia 
Please send me your booklet fully describing all features and benefits of 
Standard Protected Payroll Checks. 
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This Plan Simplifies 


Travel Records 





Using well-known principles often employed in sales 
analysis and other accounting jobs Pan American Air- 
ways System controls and analyzes passenger reserva- 
tions with punched card system that speeds the work 





F WE think of a passenger res- 

ervation for space on a plane 
bound from Miami to Balboa as 
an order it is easy to see how a 
plan perfected by Pan American 
Airways System has a wide appli- 
cation in many different lines of 
business where there are priorities 
to be controlled, customer allot- 
ments to handle, or sales to be 
analyzed. 

Actually the passenger who re- 
serves space on a plane makes a 
purchase. But he makes a_pur- 
chase for service to be rendered on 
a certain date, at a given time. 
Many other “‘customers”—passen- 
gers, if we speak in airline lan- 
guage—may be awaiting the same 
service. You can’t take space on a 
plane off the shelf and wrap it up 
for the customer. But outside of a 
few details the record keeping and 
control plan in use by Pan Ameri- 
can to control passenger travel 
could be used in many other situa- 
tions in business where it is neces- 
sary to analyze business and ex- 
tract facts from a mass of data 
in a hurry. 

Suppose we look at the Pan 
American control system. Here is 
the problem—to control the move- 
ment of more than 100,000 air 
travelers each year through the 
Miami gateway of Pan American. 
In addition there are some 25,000 
travel between 


passengers who 


stations on Pan American’s mul- 
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tiple routes through the Carib- 
bean, Central and South America. 

Reservations and requests for 
space flash to the Miami office from 
the company’s various agencies 
throughout the United States and 
Latin America at the rate of 1,500 
to 2,000 Teletype messages daily. 
A system of cards, which in the 
company’s own words “do every- 
thing but think,” prevents snarls 
and errors in handling this tremen- 
dous volume of “orders.” 

First step on receipt of a traffic 
message from the Teletype is to 
decode the message and transcribe 
it on an individual reservation 
card, made up in duplicate. This 
card shows the passenger’s name, 
date of request of travel, priority 
status, point of origin, destination, 
and other necessary information. 

The card then into the 
control room which confirms or re- 


goes 


jects the space requests of the di- 
vision and retains one copy of the 
‘ard for the control record. The 
duplicate then moves back to the 
message answering force which con- 
firms the space controlled by the 
Miami office. 

Next, the duplicate copy moves 
to the coordinator’s department 
where space not controlled by the 
Miami office is requested and where 
confirmation of such space is re- 
ceived. When the entire itinerary 
has been completed, the card is filed 
alphabetically and then is avail- 





able for ready reference throug 
the key sorting method. 

Priorities being what they a 
today it is necessary to make 
separate priority sheet containin: 
all pertinent information. This i 
routed to the priority desk wher 
a working record is maintained a 
all times. 

A dozen or more transaction 
are necessary to the handling o 
one reservation. When these rec 
ords are completed, cross-checking 
may verify any bit of information. 
by trip designation, by the pas 
senger’s name alphabetically, by 
priorities, by the point of origi 
or destination, or by the statioi 
making the original request. Thes: 
checks are made possible by th 
key sorting method and are quick. 
accurate, and easy to make. 

It is possible to sort the cards 
250 different 
analysis, any information needed 
may be obtained quickly. This is 
done by inserting a needle throug): 


ways so that any 


a batch of cards and automaticall) 
selecting the cards which have been 
punched in certain ways. 

Several short cuts are employed 
in handling the job. Cards of dif 
ferent colors are used to conform 
to the various routes over the air 
ways system. 


The cards are filed in larg 
loose-leaf books prepared for thi 


that instantaneous 
reference is easy, when necessary. 
Each book relates to a different 


route and each page to a different 


purpose, so 


date. 
When all 


been punched into the cards it is 


the information has 


easy to make up a control chart 
for airport use. From this chart 
also is made a card listing th 
passengers and the embarking and 


(Continued on page 30 
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THE PICTURES 


l Here begins the complicated job of handling the 

* passenger reservations. These girls are decoding 
Teletype messages onto key cards. The girls at right 
are answering space confirmations. 


2 The card, which may be sorted 250 ways, looks 

” like this after it has been properly key punched 
with all the necessary information about each pas- 
senger reservation. 


3 One girl (at machine) is punching the cards and 
* the nearest girl is key sorting them for needed 
information. 


4 This girl is placing a passenger card in control 
* book. Each book relates to a different route and 
each page to a different date. 


From these busy keyboards emerge 1,500 to 2,000 

" radio and Teletype messages daily, each refer- 

ring to the movement of passengers over Pan Ameri- 
can’s various routes. 
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Only standard, proved, recognized tests are employed in the 
employee testing program, and experts interpret all findings 





There are a number of tests to be administered with the use 
of standard equipment designed to show different aptitudes 


Employee Testing for Upgrading 


Present Labor Supply 





Full utilization of present and available labor supply 
is possible only when employee tests are administered 
by skilled, experienced men who know the standard, 
proved tests and also how to interpret the findings 





IGGEST 
companies today is the prob- 


headache in’ many 
lem of maintaining sufficient man- 
power to reach production sched- 
ules on time. 

In many businesses it has become 
all but impossible to increase man- 
power, leaving only one other way 
to increase production—that is, to 
utilize present more 
efficiently. 

Fuller use of present manpower 


manpower 


will go a considerable distance in 
solving the manpower problem and 
in eliminating the necessity of go- 
ing into the labor market and bid- 
ding up wages in an effort to re- 
cruit needed personnel. 

Many companies have found it 
possible to bring about a fuller 


9” 





utilization of manpower and to up- 
grade employees who are not work- 
ing at their highest skills. It is not 
easy to determine which employees 
are capable of promotion to more 
important jobs, or which are not 
working at jobs utilizing their 
mechanical or clerical aptitudes to 
the fullest extent. 

In many organizations careful 
check-ups by skilled personnel men 
have revealed fairly large numbers 
of employees who are working far 
beneath their full skills or apti- 
tudes. It seems safe to say that this 
condition is prevalent in a large 
number of plants which are today 
frantically secking more employees 
when their problem could be at 
least partially solved by a pro- 





gram of employee testing, admin 
istered by a skilled, trained per 
sonnel executive. 

Actually, there are a very limited 
number of men who are qualified 
by training and experience to ad 
minister a sound employee testing 
program. This shortage of experts 
in the field has prevented many 
companies from attempting to test 
employees in any but the most 
haphazard and unskilled manner 

To offer a partial solution to 
this problem, the Employers’ Tes! 
Administration Bureau has worked 
out a method by which it can fur 
nish skilled and trained employe: 
testing administrators who wil! 
visit a plant and test employees 
for both mechanical and clerica 
aptitudes and give a written r 
port on their findings. 

This service is available over : 
wide area and is offered to em 
plovers for modest fees, based on 
the number of employees tested 

The Bureau employs only recog 
nized standard employee tests 
which have been proved in actual! 
(Continued on page 31 
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FILING PROBLEMS 
with a 


Use it 3¢ stamp” 


to send for these 
two eye-opening 
Booklets 


Actually “hot off the press”, these two books are 
full of workable ideas for you. They’ve been 
thoughtfully planned with one object in view: to 
place before you a comprehensive analysis of 
current filing problems and, what’s more, how 
to cure them! 

Your paper work is greater than ever... your rec- 
ords must be kept more available, and for longer 
periods...and, ten to one, you’re as short of cler- 
ical help as the next fellow. 

Before out-of-date and/or insufficient filing sys- 
tems and supplies slow down your business 
operations to the point of costly inefficiency, fill 
out the coupon below, put it in an envelope ad- 
dressed to Remington Rand, then apply that 3¢ 
stamp... and mail today! 


REMINGTON RAND, Buffalo 3, New York. 


Please send me both your books...‘‘Work Piled High?” 
and “As Management Sees It”. I understand I will be obli- 
gated in no manner. 


Name 


See Sees 


Position 


Firm.... 


REMINGTON RAND Be 


B U F F A a re) 3, N E WwW Y re) R K EE, 


meecuseenenwmewmoeeswaounmaued 
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These girls with Hektowriters prepare the masters from which copies of production or operations sheets are turned out 
on Ditto machines in any quantity needed. The enormous increase in production called for both speed and accuracy 


How Bell Aircraft Makes 
Operations Sheets 


HE: need for more and more air- 

planes and the acceleration of 
our production tempo to build the 
required numbers of Army P-39 
Airacobras has tremendously in- 
creased the volume of paper work 
necessary to keep the production 
lines rolling at Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration. 

At our Niagara Frontier plants, 
where the cannon-carrying fighter 
planes are coming off assembly 
lines in ever increasing numbers, 
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an important answer to this prob- 
lem was found in increased use of 
our system of writing and dupli- 
cating factory and production in- 
formation sheets. 

For instance, one phase of the 
battle for increased production is 
in the reproduction of this infor- 
mation on forms which we call our 
operation sheets. With constantly 
improved methods of turning out 
the thousands of parts needed to 
complete our product, some sim- 


plified method of dispensing this 
information was required. Conse 
quently, more than a year ago th 
operation sheet was introduced at 
the Bell Aircraft plants. At that 
time the sheets were handwritten 
and typed on standard type 
writers, using sheet carbon. One 
Ditto machine was well able te 
carry the load in those days. 
Then came Pearl Harbor and 
the Japs and with it the demand 
to step things up—and fast. To- 
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day five machines are kept busy 
ten to twelve hours a day grinding 
suit more than 150,000 sheets per 
week, 

To meet this increased demand 
was but a matter of increasing the 
ersonnel and equipment as the 
vorth of the system had_ been 
»roved. No changes in forms were 
necessary, although additions to 
‘hem were made to provide infor- 
nation to other departments 
vhich found a need for this ser- 
ice, particularly the inspection 
department. It is possible to pro- 
vide additional copies when re- 
juired without additional writings. 

Operation sheets at the Bell Air- 
craft Plants are first handwritten 
on Form N1-4 by the operation 
sheet writers in the tool control 
group. These handwritten sheets 
ihen go to the typing section where 
masters are prepared by a staff of 
six girls operating Hektowriters 
equipped with Hektograph carbon 
ribbon. 

After a master has been pre- 
pared, it is carefully proofread 
and finally sent to a special room 
used exclusively for duplication. 
This is the only proofreading re- 
quired since all copies produced 
are facsimiles of this master. 

The number of copies to be 
duplicated and the stock on which 
copies are to be run are prede- 
termined and charts are posted for 
the guidance of the operators. 
Some departments are furnished 
copies made on card stock when 
they will be subject to excessive 
handling. 

Copies of masters are dis- 
tributed to the various groups and 
destroyed in the case of revisions. 

The information contained on 
the operation sheets instructs the 


shop on how to fabricate all de- 
ailed parts going into the Army 
P-39 Airacobras. In addition it 


furnishes the inspection depart- 
ment a guide for the inspection of 
all parts. The time study and shop 
project departments also derive a 
great deal of benefit from the 
availability of these data. 

Where an operation sheet calls 
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Three of the five machines which turn out more than 150,000 sheets per week 
for Bell Aircraft Corporation. Production information is the chief job handled 


Here the sheets are assembled or gathered from the racks which are carefully 
labeled to show contents of each bin. The rack was ‘‘home made”’ by Bell 


for an outside purchase of ma- 
terial, a copy is sent to the pur- 
chasing department for its in- 
formation. In addition, each group 
leader receives a copy of every 
sheet written by members of this 
group. One copy of each sheet call- 


ing for “Forgings” is sent to the 
receiving inspection group. Special 
sheets are occasionally run to ac- 
commodate a specific need. 

On the first run of a new master, 
a yellow card stock is printed for 
use as a file (Continued on page 34) 
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How We Set Up a V-Day 
Planning Group 





With only one man available for full-time attention 


to postwar planning, this company has managed to 


utilize the experience of all key executives, despite their 


concentration on the company’s war work program 





Based on Data Furnished by 


CHARLES E. HALLENBORG 


Vice President, Dictaphone Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Chairman, V-Day Planning Committee 


UITE naturally few, if any, 
0 companies are revealing all that 
is being undertaken or decided 
upon in connection with their post- 
war operations. Dictaphone Cor- 
poration is no exception, but is 
glad to report on the how, if not 
the what, of its postwar activities, 
as a contribution to the thinking 
of those organizations whose ac- 
tivities along this line are still in 
the formulative state. 

The practical philosophy behind 
Dictaphone’s V-Day Planning 
Program can be definitely stated: 

1. To provide a modus operan- 
di which will assure consistent 
progress in its planning, yet not 
interfere with war work or day to 
day conduct of the business. 

2. To bring into active partici- 
pation as much of the individual 
experience and thinking of its 
executives as can be secured with- 
out interruption of immediate 
functions. 

3. To establish immediately a 
basic postwar platform so that, 
should early war-developments 
release any production capacity 
for civilian manufacture, an ac- 
tion program can be placed in the 
hands of all departments for their 
guidance. 

4. To put into immediate cre- 
ative development such needed fu- 
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ture sales literature, salesmen’s 
helps, and other activities as are 
not affected by matters of equip- 
ment design and, hence, do not 
need to be postponed until the day 
when the specifications of postwar 
products can be announced. 

Although the executive to head 
up the V-Day Planning had been 
named some weeks earlier, the first 
inside memorandum to the com- 
mittee, giving an itemized agenda, 
was distributed under date of 
May 19 and the first session con- 
vened on June 3. 

The committee make-up is: 


Chairman: 
Vice President in Charge of 
Sales 
Members: 
President 
Vice President in Charge of 
Production 
Treasurer 
Sales Manager 
Assistant Sales Manager 
Manager Market Study 


Department 
Manager Advertising 

Department 
Manager Educational 

Department 


Manager Statistical 
Department 


Manager Customer Service 
Department 

Assistant to President 

Secretary of Committee 

While this is a larger group 
than some commentators advise, it 
reflects the belief of the Dicta 
phone management that a program 
such as V-Day Planning needs 
to be understood “from the ground 
up” by all who will later be re- 
sponsible for putting its decisions 
into operation. In actual practice. 
the chairman advises individual 
members in advance if no matters 
are to be discussed which directly 
concern them or their departments. 

The individual participation of 
these various committee members, 
in terms of the type of contribu 
tion they make, is sufficiently in 
dicated by their company titles. 

However, the committee may 
be newsworthy in the fact that the 
only member giving full time to 
V-Day Planning has the specific as 
signment of representing the “out- 
side viewpoint” and serving as th« 
“public’s representative.” 

Listed as secretary of the com 
mittee, the man charged with this 
phase of the work has a broad 
background in specialty selling 
but—and this is also worth men 
tion—no previous experience with 
either the selling or use of dicta- 
tion and recording equipment. 

This selection was made de 
liberately and it was specified, in 
advance, that he should regard no 
” so far 
as he was concerned. It is thus his 
responsibility to question all past 


topics as “out of bounds, 


and current policies and proce 
dures which seem to him to call for 
re-study; to formulate ideas foi 
consideration without regard to 
past history, either in the com- 
pany or its industry, and also 
without regard to whether the 
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ideas collide head-on with the com- 
puny’s present or prewar routines ; 
il, wherever possible, to keep 
e committee’s thinking from 
ving too much respect to tradi- 


‘on. This phase of his activities 
well understood by his fellow 
embers on the committee, as is 


| s necessary concomitant — the 
ed to keep their minds receptive 
this impact of the “outside 
ewpoint.” In regard to postwar 
roducts the company is fortunate 
being in somewhat better strate- 

c position than war material 

anufacturers who had to com- 
,letely abandon peacetime lines. 

Although the bulk of the Dicta- 
shone factory’s capacity has been 
.bsorbed by contracts for military 
devices considerably different from 
its prewar products, a nucleus has 

emained of basically similar in- 
struments specialized for war uses. 
llence, though development work 
on civilian equipment was tabled 
following Pearl Harbor, the re- 
search, engineering, and manufac- 
‘uring departments have been busy 
in part with new techniques and 
principles which will have applica- 
bility in peacetime civilian use and 
thus they have escaped 100 per 
cent conversion. As a result of this 
favorable factor, only recently has 
a representative of the engineering 
department been specified as liai- 
son between the factory and the 
V-Day Committee and, even in his 
case, for the present, his wartime 
duties will take precedence. 

Committee meetings are of two 
kinds—those in which the com- 
mittee as a whole sits and considers 
topics running the gamut from 
market study to product design ; 
others in which the representatives 
of the sales and advertising depart- 
ments meet with each other and 
members of the organization from 
whom they need cooperation. 

A potential benefit already dis- 
covered in the committee’s opera- 
tions is one which other companies 
have also reported in connection 
with postwar planning. A more 
judicial consideration of topics is 
possible than under the stress of 
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Remote control for the Bofor’s anti-aircraft gun is a current product of 
Dictaphone craftsmanship. Photograph by United States Army Signal Corps 





To meet the needs of war agencies, Dictaphone is now producing this sound- 
recording machine using a flexible, plastic belt as the recording medium, which 
permits storage in a compact space or mailing in an ordinary envelope 


normal, peacetime routine when, 
inescapably, there is the constant 
temptation to arrive at opinions 
on the opportunistic or hasty basis 
of the day’s immediate needs. Co- 
operative give-and-take between 
departments, too, is undoubtedly 
encouraged by the fact that the 
V-Day 
and decisions do not entail imme- 


Committee’s discussions 


diate, overnight changes in de- 
partmental procedure or set-up 








but give each department manager 
a period in which to make his 
preparations for the changes 
‘alled for by the committee’s ac- 
tion. In this regard the all-depart- 
mental representation on the V- 
Day Committee unquestionably 
stimulates cooperative thinking, 
inasmuch as each department man- 
ager sees others called upon for 
changes in policies and procedures 
and participates in the discussion. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


while the major policy would be to 

consider the company responsible 

for employees’ welfare, the per- 
sonnel department would supply 

the exact methods of doing it. A 

company without definite policies 

cannot expect to secure maximum 
results from its operations. 

II. 73 Per Centr Fartep tro Os- 
TAIN Maximum PropucTion PER 
Worker 
Here we have the most frequent 
and therefore the greatest cause 
for low production in American 
business today. In many plants 
this loss runs as high as 50 per 
cent and in the general run of 
business it is easily a 25 per cent 

loss. 

This trouble is generally due to 

some or all of the following causes: 

(a) Workers not being offered 

the proper incentives. 

(b) Workers offered no incen- 
tives at all. 

(c) Handling and distribution 

of materials throughout 

the plant are on an ineffi- 
cient basis. 

(d) Inefficient and cumbersome 
processing methods are in 
force. 

(e) There is no such thing as 
work standards in the shop. 

(f) The supervision is of a 
poor quality. 

(g) No apprentice or under- 
study policy in force. 

(h) Little 
given to plant layout. 

(i) No attention paid to the 
routing of work through 
the plant 
operation sequence. 


attention has been 


according to 


(j) There is old and outmoded 

equipment in the plant. 

These and many other related 
‘rauses add up to “Less production 
per manhour of work.” 

In browsing through some Bu- 
reau of Labor reports we find a few 
interesting statistics on this ques- 
tion of “Output per manhour.” 
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Common Blunders of Modern Business 


These data show plainly that the 
“Output per manhour” curve has 
been gradually on the rise in manu- 
facturing plants throughout the 
country from 1927 to 1939, in- 
clusive. 

They further show that the in- 
crease in this “commodity” has 
been 51 per cent during the 13- 
At first this 
but a further 


year span. blush 


looks encouraging, 
breakdown of the figures discloses 
that only 4 per cent of the increase 
was traceable to labor efficiency. 


During this period, manufacturing 






plants as a whole were availin, 
themselves of improved equipment 
and to some extent, improve: 
methods, so that 47 per cent o 
this increase must be credited t 
technological advancements whicl 
the manufacturers took advantag: 
of during this time. 

The 4 per cent increase in effi 
ciency attributable to labor i: 
this period is not enough—it i: 
not even a good start. Manag 
ment can take little credit here. 

If management really wants t 
toward th 


make a contribution 





15 YEARS OF AIR EXPRESS 


34 


THOUSANDS 


WEICHT (TONS) 
1942-10 582 Tons 





With gateways to Mexico, South and Central America at New Orleans, Miami, 


41 42 





GROSS 
1942-$9,036,3 


Brownsville, El Paso, Fort Worth, and Los Angeles, air express shipments are 
growing from 350 United States cities to more than 200 cities in Latin America 
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increase of this item, “Output per 
wianhour,” a close study of sec- 
‘ions 2, 4, 6, and 8 of this report 
will be of great benefit. 
To sit around and twiddle the 
id thumbs will be to no avail. 
(II. 69 Per Centr INADEQUATE 
ExpPENsE ContTron 


Expense control is a semiauto- 


atic system for keeping depart- 
ental expenses in a definite re- 
‘tionship with sales or profits- 
necking the “outgo” with the in- 
me in other words. 

Fighty-one of the companies 
nalyzed had poorly planned ex- 
nse control systems or no sys- 

m at all and were in a bad way 
| this respect. 

To control expense it is neces- 
ry to set up flexible expense 

iudgets to take care of this fea 

ire. Incentives will have to be paid 
o key men in charge of various 

departments of the business in 
order that they may hold depart- 
mental costs in line. 

It is also necessary to create 
an “Expense Control Committee.” 
This committee consists of several 
department heads who will make 
up departmental budgets which 
prorate each department’s allow- 
ance according to the sales activi- 
ty level which has been established 
hy all concerned for that particu- 
lar month. 

The key men must estimate or 
forecast the amount of business or 
activity they expect to have in 
their respective departments for a 
definite period, usually one month, 
for it is on these estimates that 
their allowances will be based by 
the Expense Control Committee. 

With this kind of expense con- 
trol in use it will be seen that only 
one man in each department is re- 
sponsible for its expenses. 


This is the first installment of 
‘ report giving the results of a 
comprehensive investigation. The 
second and third installments of 
this report which will discuss other 
alleged common. blunders of busi- 
ness will appear in forthcoming 
issues of AMERICAN BusINEss. 
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“Getting a Suggestion System 
that WORKS Is Easy...”’ 


“Take the advice of experts—men who have done out- 
standing jobs on their own suggestion systems. They’ll 
tell you that the best way to get results is to go to a spe- 
cialist in suggestion systems for some professional help.” 


How to Get That Help 


Make a point of getting the facts on the Morton 
Method. The Method is a complete system for utiliz- 
ing all available brainpower in any organization. The 
Morton Method is much more than a means of collect- 
ing ideas. It gets right to the heart of the problem by 
stimulating and directing constructive employee think- 
ing along definite, predetermined lines. 


What the METHOD Does 


With “know-how” gained in more than 15 years’ ex- 
perience in over 10,000 American business establish- 
ments, the Morton Method eliminates guesswork and 
uncertainty from employee suggestion system opera- 
tions. It makes available, at low cost, material which 
very few companies could afford to produce themselves. 
The Method loses no time in securing for your business 
the benefits of employee “thinking up” ability—an abil- 
ity which has already been worth millions of dollars to 
Morton Method users. Write, wire or phone today for 
complete information. 


Thee MORTON METHOD 


MORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 


334 N. Leamington Avenue 
Chicago 44 Illinois 











How Graham-Paige Controls Materials 


(Continued from page 15) 


they can be shifted around where- 
ever required, and locked in posi- 
tion by means of a vacuum cup that 
adheres to the floor when in place. 

“Or instead of moving the en- 
tire file, we can detach any one of 
the seven segments, as in taking a 
tray out of a cabinet, and take it 
to another desk. Incidentally, it 
doesn’t scratch the desk when used 
in that way. 

“Probably the one feature most 
appreciated by the clerks, though, 
is the fact that the file is used by 
the operator while he or she is 


seated in a comfortable position. 
This is important to the manage- 
ment, too, of course, because it 
climinates fatigue and thus re- 
duces errors. 

* Another that is of 
major importance, particularly at 
this time, is the simplicity of the 


feature 


equipment and the arrangement 
which requires less training of in- 
experienced file clerks. 

“The entire file is made visible 
by merely turning a wheel and the 
wheel locks in position when de- 


si red . 


“When not in use, the cabinet ‘s 
closed and locked, thus insuri)» 
safe-keeping of the records. 

“The 


size and provide ample space fi 


cards are of convenic:.| 


the records which we wish to po-| 
on them, and may be posted |, 
hand or machine. 

“The record system itself pr 
vides all essential information, 


instantly accessible form, concer 

ing parts and assemblies from t!. 
time orders are placed for m 

terials until the completed pro: 

ucts are shipped.” 





This Plan Simplifies Travel 


(Continued from page 20) 


places for each for use by the 
flight steward who is in charge of 
reservations aboard the plane. Ad- 
ditional charts are provided to 
certain governmental offices, to 
Pan American’s downtown airport 
terminal office, and to the baggage 
department. 

The necessity of all the detail 
in connection with passenger res- 
ervations is explained by M. L. 
Patterson, 
tendent. 

For instance, take trip No. 203, 
from Miami to Rio de Janeiro, by 
way of Camaguey, Cuba; San 
Juan, Puerto Rico; Port of Spain, 
Trinidad; and Recife, Brazil, 
which is scheduled to leave, say 
five days hence. 

This plane, a Douglas DC-3A, 
has a gross allowable cabin load 
of 5,252 pounds available between 
Miami and the next station on the 
route, which would be Camagucy. 
Allowable cabin load is determined 
by the distance between stations 
and the weight required for the 
fuel load. 


reservations superin- 
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The reservations department 
holds a mail allotment of 1,500 
pounds between Miami and San 
Juan and 1,575 pounds between 
San Juan and Rio. There is a 
priority express allotment of 660 
pounds from Miami to Rio. This 
leaves 3,092 available pounds for 
the passenger load between Miami 
and San Juan, and 3,017 pounds 
for the load between 
San Juan and Rio. 

After determining the number 
of seats available, the priority 
ratings must be considered. On 
this particular trip, only priority 
loads are carried, and the space is 
confirmed on the basis of the 
highest ranking priorities, first 
priority A, then B, then C, and 
finally D. 

Of course the allowable cabin 
load fluctuates between stations, 
with a certain fixed minimum and 
a fixed maximum, which will permit 


passenger 


confirmation of shorter hauls util- 
izing the residual space. 

The picture is constantly chang- 
ing on each plane load through 


Records 


cancellations, readjustments in 
priorities, etc., often right up io 
plane-departure time. In the mean 
time, behind the scenes in central 
reservations control have been 
more than 200 transactions in 
volving the passenger load of this 
one plane. 

On page 21 a series of pictures 
shows the essential operations in 
operating the system so_ that 
readers may judge the possibility 
of adapting the method to other 
types of control work where it is 
frequently necessary to analyze 
figures, to extract facts from a 
mass of information, and to handle 
details and analysis work quickly 
and accurately. 

The system referred to in this 
article is the McBee Keysort met!i- 
od which may also be used in per- 
sonnel records, inventory control, 
sales analysis, and other business 
records. The principle of punch«d 
cards, easily and quickly sorte:|, 
to reveal needed facts may be ay 
plied to many other record-kec})- 
ing and reference jobs in business. 
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Employee Testing 


Continued from page 22) 


housands of cases. It doesn’t en- 
er into any of the fields of em- 
ployee testing for which there is 
ot sufficient accumulation of ex- 
perience to find the value of these 
ests. For example, the Bureau 
oes not as yet attempt to admin- 
ster its tests to salesmen, but 
‘onfines its work to the determina- 
‘ion of mechanical and clerical 
iptitudes. 

The eight or nine tests given to 
certain groups of employees re- 
juire about four hours to adminis- 
ier; while less time is required for 
the three or four tests administered 
‘o determine clerical aptitudes. 

It has been pointed out that the 
greatest value to be derived by 
business from this service is not in 
pre-employment tests, but in test- 
ing present employees to discover 
the possible possession of apti- 
tudes which fit them for more re- 
sponsible positions or for positions 
requiring greater skill. 

It has been found that in every 
organization there is a reservoir 
of skill and experience often un- 
known to the heads of the organi- 
zation, which can be filtered out by 
the administration of these tests. 

For example, many busy war 
plant executives have been hesitant 
in employing able-bodied men 
whose previous experience had been 
in executive or sales work. These 
executives were fearful that such 
men had no mechanical or clerical 
skills which could be profitably em- 
ployed in war work. 

However, many aptitude tests 
have revealed that men with sales 
backgrounds, for example, are well 
supplied with mechanical and 
clerical aptitudes which fit them 
for fairly responsible positions in 
war plants. The Bureau’s services 
are valuable in determining apti- 
tudes possessed by these men. 

It has been pointed out that the 
surest way to test the value of an 
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|; al a fighter plane can zoom 
into the skies, it must move with sure 
direction along the assembly line. 
Whether it’s in actual construction of 
aircraft, or in preparation of operating 
reports, McBee Keysort helps speed 
things through. 

When every factory order moves to its 
operation on the date it is scheduled to 
move, Production Control has done its 
job. When one order is allowed to lag 
behind its schedule for more than one 
full shift, Production Control isn’t 
controlling. 

Not just another record or record- 
keeping device, Keysort is a record- 
making instrument to be used under 
high-speed, high-pressure job require- 
ments. 











employee testing program is to 
begin with present employees whose 
abilities and aptitudes are fairly 
well known to the employer. By 
doing this the employer can check 
his own knowledge of the worker’s 
skill and aptitude with the report 
furnished by the Bureau and thus 
determine the worth of the Bu- 
reau’s services quickly and accu- 
rately. 

Many employers have reported 
considerable surprise at the accu- 
racy of the reports on their work- 


ers furnished by the Bureau and 
have claimed to have found many 
opportunities for greater and 
fuller utilization of present labor 
as a result of these tests. 

By utilizing a careful check-up 
of aptitudes possessed by present 
employees it may be possible for a 
company to withdraw from the 
hectic labor market today and 
thus relieve the pressure for more 


employees which is at least par- 
tially responsible for the low pro- 
ductivity in many organizations. 
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Your Cony ds Ready .- 


SALARY ADMINISTRATION 
PLANS AND PROCEDURES 


a J 
Compiled by the Dartuell Staff 


An up-to-the-minute Dartnell Management Report avail- 
able only to subscribers of “American Business” maga- 
zine in consideration of a new or renewal subscription 
for 15 months at the regular $3.75 rate. 





Thirteen Fact-Laden Sections 


Salary Administration Compensating Supervisors 


Steps in Salary Control Raises Under Salary Stabilization 


Supplementary Compensation Paying the General Executive 


Classifications for Office Jobs Profit-Sharing for Executives 


Regional Rates and Definitions Compensating the Salesmen 


Vacation Allowances and Plans Employee Retirement Plans 


and an Especially Valuable Section on ‘‘Writing Salary Agreements” 


- 





This report has been prepared as a special service to our subscribers 
... Itis not for sale . . . It includes information, data, and suggestions 
helpful in establishing and administering a salary control program 


in your business. . . Only a limited supply is available. 





Send for Your Copy Today! 





DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS, Incorporated 


Publishers of ‘American Business’’ 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 








Doubts Employee 
Grading Idea 


HE following letter receive: 

from the advertising manager o 
a midwestern manufacturer con 
tains sound comment on a sug 
gestion in the Human Relation. 
department of our September is 
sue. The letter reads: 

“On page 43 of the Septembe: 
issue of AMERICAN Bustness you 
mentioned grading of employee- 
for postwar jobs. This looks like : 
mighty fine idea, but how would i 
be received by the employees? 

“In the first place, it is admitte: 
that employment cannot be guar 
anteed, and in the second place i! 
an employee has any idea that ly 
is going to be dropped, one of thi 
first things he is going to do right 
now is to change his place of em 
ployment. 

“Of course, companies want t 
drop this dead timber and kee; 
the good, but a merit system sucl 
as is suggested should probably) 
have a different incentive than em 
ployment in the postwar era, which 
cannot be guaranteed anyway. 

“If a different basis, such as « 
bonus plan, were used for the sys 
tem, then when and if it would bk 
necessary to review the workers in 
order to keep the best ones, thi 
record would be there just th 
same. 

“Not being a personnel director. 
I am perhaps not qualified to com 
ment and therefore it would be of 
little value to use my name. 

“However, if there are other 
comments or further discussions 
on this angle, as one of your read 
ers I certainly would appreciat 
knowing what others think about 
the idea.” 

Editor’s Note: We think the 
suggestion that other readers pitch 
in and discuss this idea a good one, 
and we shall be glad to publish 
other constructive letters on thc 
subject if they reach us in time fon 
inclusion in the November 01 
December issues. 
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Memphis Tackles Its Postwar Development Program 


Continued from page 13) 


9. Are you planning any new 
buildings, extensions, altera- 
tions, improvements, or other 
special work after the war? 
If so, how many men will this 
work employ and for how 
long? Number of men—num- 
ber of weeks— 

When these figures are in and 
ompiled, Memphis business lead- 
rs will have a sound estimate of 
's postwar employment situation. 
“hen, with the work of the re- 
earch committee under way, it 
ill know how many new industries 
needs to seek to insure a healthy 
rrowth, or to take up any slack 
n employment which may be shown 
iv the estimates. In other words, 
Memphis will have a planning base 
on which to begin its postwar de- 
velopment, with the needed figures 
‘0 guide the various committees in 
their work. 

To stimulate interest in postwar 
planning a skit or play was pro- 
duced and enacted by members of 
the Memphis committee. This 
proved one of the best ideas yet de- 
veloped to set forth the key points 
of the CED program. A _ com- 
plete transcript of the play itself 
is available in a booklet now being 
widely distributed by CED head- 
quarters in Washington. This 
hooklet, called “Here’s How Mem- 
phis Plans for Postwar Jobs,” 
gives a detailed account of every 
move in the Memphis campaign to 
date. 

Other recent activities of the 
CED’s national program include 
appointment of members to the 
finance committee. Carle C. Con- 
way, chairman of the board, Con- 
tinental Can Company, accepted 
the position of chairman of the 
finance committee. Fifty or sixty 
executives from important indus- 
tries will be invited to serve on the 
finance committee and to raise 
iunds from each industry. Solici- 
‘ation will be limited to national 
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corporations, leaving local CED 
committees free to raise money for 
local purposes from local firms. A 
special bulletin fully explaining 
this procedure has been issued 
by Marion B. Folsom, chairman 
of the field development division. 
Mr. Folsom is treasurer of East- 
man Kodak Company. . 
On the executive committee of 
the fund raisers are: Trustees, 
Paul G. William 


Benton, chairman and vice chair- 


Hoffman and 


man of CED; Clarence Francis, 
president, General Foods Corpora- 
tion; Eric A. Johnston, president, 
of the Brown-Johnston Company ; 
Thomas McCabe, president, Scott 
Paper Company; Harry Scher- 
man, president, Book of the Month 
Club. 
bers: Thomas W. Lamont, chair- 
man of the board, J. P. Morgan & 
Company; Beardsley Ruml, treas 
urer, R. H. Macy Company. Other 
members: Walter Teagle, presi- 
dent, Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) and Sidney J. Weinberg, 


partner, Goldman Sachs Company. 


Research committee mem- 


To carry on CED activities un- 
til December 31, 1944, a budget of 
$1,250,000 was approved. In this 
way business will pool its money 
to provide a fund of know-how to 
help improve the general welfare. 

Chairman Conway’s belief in the 
work of CED is stated in his 
acceptance letter: 

“T accepted the chairmanship of 
of CED 
because I believe first and fore- 


the finance committee 


most that an important share of 
responsibility for the solution to 
the employment problems of 
American business, after the war, 
rests squarely on the shoulders of 
American business men. 

“Finding employment for our 
service men when they return home, 
and keeping those men and women 
who are now giving an excellent 
account of themselves in industrial 
plants, means that we will have to 


have increased  civilian-consumer 
production over 1940, quick plant 
reconversion to peacetime require- 
ments, an analysis of civilian needs, 
research for new products and new 
markets, and the development of 
new marketing ideas and _ sales 
techniques. 

“These are the prerequisites for 
the continuation of a successful, 
free business enterprise, as prac- 
ticed in America, and the aggres- 
sive pursuit of those concepts will 
assure the existence of the free 
enterprise system and of democ- 
racy itself. 

“Times have changed. A single 
business, no matter how strong, 
cannot survive alone. The free en- 
terprise system must justify itself 
to the people of America, by pro- 
viding enough jobs and a high 
Therefore, 


your responsibility and my respon- 


standard of living. 
sibility to our own respective com- 
panies include a responsibility to 
the whole of American business. 
Only by helping other companies 
their full 
maintaining high 


to do share toward 
reaching and 
levels of profitable distribution and 
productive employment can we 
adequately care for our own com- 
pany interests. . .” 

Other activities of CED include 
“CED News” a 


lively and informative little paper, 
edited by Kay Smallzreid, telling 


publication of 


of the committee’s activities and 
reporting company planning. In 
a special issue sent out in August 
there were reports of a number of 
postwar plans by large and small 
organizations. 

Reports in this issue come 
from White Motor Company, 
General Mills, Blaw-Knox, R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., Allis-Chalmers, 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, In- 
ternational Harvester, Borg- 
Warner Corporation, E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Company, American 
Can Company, and several others. 
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| | Burroughs Clean-Copy Carbon Paper is fur- 
nished in sizes, colors, weights, finishes 
and grades to meet all usual commercial 
needs, from ‘‘one time’’ carbons to highest 
uality carbons for multiple impressions. 
‘or best results, standardize on Burroughs. 
Save money, too, through Burroughs Dis- 
count Purchase Plans. For full details, 
call your local Burroughs office or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 











Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 





Index with 


MAK-UR-OWN 


TRADE MARE REG USA 


CELLULOID 
INDEX TABS 


and turn instantly to every key reference. 
MAK-UR-OWN Index Tabs on your active card 
files, books, folders, portfolios, etc., save precious 
minutes every hour, every day. Inadequate 
indexing wastes time. 


Any index you want —typed, written or printed — is 
made in a moment, slipped into the celluloid strip, 
cut to length and attached anywhere. Seven 
colors, three widths for all kinds of indexing. 


See your stationer today and ws 
equip every desk in your 


office with time-saving 
- ons 4 





Index Tabs. 
















THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC, 
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How Bell Aircraft Makes 
Operations Sheets 


(Continued from page 25) 


copy. Before any operation sheet 
may be changed the “yellow” copy 
is pulled from the file and the 
changes noted thereon in ink. The 
original master is then taken from 
the files and the additions or cor- 
rections made to conform to the 
yellow copy. The yellow master 
sheet is then returned to the files 
and a rerun is made from the 
changed master. 

In this method masters are re- 
turned several times, this resulting 
in a material reduction in the 
number of masters that must be 
typed. The number of reuses of a 
master depends on the number of 
corrections involved and the life of 
the master. When it becomes neces- 
sary to type a completely new 
master because it has worn out, 
the information is again secured 


from the yellow copy rather tha 
the old master. This method mini 
mizes errors. Sorting of the wor! 
run-off is accomplished by use of : 
rack constructed of plywood in th: 
‘arpenter shop. The rack is semi 
circular and contains the required 
number of pigeonholes to accom 
modate all departments involved 
Girls assigned to this operatio: 
have become extremely proficien 
and rapid in this sorting process 
Early in 1942 this departmen: 
handled approximately 3,900 mas 
ters per week, either new or rerun 
for a total run of 93,000 and ai 
average printing of approximatel\ 
24 copies per master. During on 
week this fall, the totals ha 
reached 5,600 masters handled fo 
a total output of some 159,000 o 
approximately 28 per master. 





Films to Train Foremen 


| By Lyne S. Metcalfe 


| FRIVE sound slidefilms to help 
train foremen and supervisors 

| in the metal trades have been pro- 
| duced for The Carnegie-IIlinois 
| Steel Corporation of Pittsburgh, 
and made available by it to any 
and all employers with similar 
wartime supervisory problems. 
The five films provide supervisors 
and foremen with procedure and 
conduct “patterns” in daily rela- 
tionships with workers, They are: 
PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE 
(66 individual pictures). This 
film explains to the superintendent 
or foreman why it is so important 
to develop qualified understudies 
to put himself in line for promo- 


| tion—and how to go about it. 


~ 


Sarety For Sate (73 pic 
tures). The supervisor’s or for 
man’s responsibility for the plant’s 
safety program is made clear. 

Farr anp Coot (67 pictures) 
The foreman’s responsibility fo 
and to his men is pointed out 

Bic Lirrte Turxcs (81 pic 
tures). Here the general subject: 
of ideas, suggestions, complaints. 
and grievances are taken up an 
the successful procedure in listen 
ing to them and acting on then 

New MEwn at Home (73 pi 
tures). New men on the job, an: 
how to make them feel they are 
part of the organization. 

Jam Handy Organization pro 


duced the films. 
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“etters, circulars, bulletins, sales messages, telegrams, telephone calls—all these 


are the voice of business; and a business, as a person, is judged by its voice. Every 
executive, department head, and employee is partially responsible for the opinion 
of the public, customers, and stockholders formed by the voice of business. This 
department endeavors to promote better business communications of every kind 





Bans Year's “Worst Phrase” 


Telephone Conversations 


After hearing one of his em- 
»loyees answer a delayed delivery 
complaint with the phrase, 
*There’s a war on, you know,” the 
president of one company wrote a 
bulletin to all his employees which 
positively forbade the use of 
“There’s a war on, you know” in 
answering any complaint—espe- 
cially by telephone. 

“Today I heard one of the men 
in our sales department try to ex- 
plain why we had failed to keep 


Check-Up Shows What 100 
Print on Letterheads Today 


Medals received at fairs, legal 
phrases, and considerable other 
“gingerbread” that once adorned 
letterheads are obsolete, if we are 
to believe a recent check-up in the 
offices of AMERICAN Business on 
letterheads currently in use by 
one hundred representative com- 
panies. Only one of the entire 
hundred companies prints the old 
“All contracts contingent upon 
strikes, fires, accidents, acts of 
God, etec.,” which was once con- 
sidered a “must” for letterheads. 

Simplification is the rule on let- 
terheads, as in every other phase 
of business today. We found that 
38 per cent of the companies 
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in Business 


a delivery promise by saying, 
‘There’s a war on, you know.’ I 
think this is the year’s worst alibi. 
The poor, harassed customer 
knows that we are in war. He is 
having just as many difficulties as 
we. He has the same problems 
green help, not enough help, de- 
layed deliveries, too much business. 
“TIT am requesting every person 
on our staff never to say, “There’s 
a war on’ to any customer. Tell 
him the reason we have failed.” 


Companies 


checked use only the name of the 
company and the city, without 
even a street address ; 62 per cent 
print the street address. 

Only 30 per cent feel it neces- 
sary to include the telephone num- 
ber on letterheads, while but 12 
per cent bother with printing the 
codes used or cable addresses. An- 
niversary dates are used by but 12 
per cent, and names of officers by 
only 8 per cent. 

Other features are: Department 
or executive names, 11 per cent; 
trade mark or picture of product 
or factory, 50 per cent; slogans, 
12 per cent; and lists of branch 
houses or plants, 11 per cent. 








Service Section of 
“ bd bd ii 
American Business 


This new department, Communi- 
cations in Business, is the seventh 
in the service section of this maga- 
zine. Our intent is to make the 
“back of the book” immediately 
useful to every executive in any 
business. This department, for 
example, is of interest to every- 
body who writes letters, prepares 
bulletins to salesmen, employees, 
or customers, or answers the te!e 
phone. It aims to help improve and 
modernize business communication. 

Human Relations in Business 
deals with the company’s relations 
with employees, stockholders, cus- 
tomers, and the public. Every em 
ployee and executive contacts some 
sector of any company’s public. 
Pass this department around. 

Office Management in War is of 
special interest to the office man 
ager, and other executives in 
charge of office work and pro- 
cedures. There are ideas in it, too, 
for the personnel manager, the 
controller, and treasurer. 

System and Business Manage- 
ment Ideas, named to perpetuate 
the original name of the magazine, 
which was established in 1900 as 
System, the Magazine of Business 
by A. W. Shaw, contains ideas for 
almost every executive — sales, 
financial, promotion, and general. 

New Systems and Equipment 
aims to keep the executive in- 
formed on all important new items 
of business equipment and _ sup- 
plies, while Business Tips is a 
record of important business lit- 
erature available without cost to 
readers. Several hundred letters to 
this department are forwarded 
each month. New Books is a de- 
partment of brief comment on 
books for business men. 





















How Three Men Would Answer the Same Letter 





Stuffed Shirt’s Answer: 


Your letter of September 24 
has been called to my atten- 
tion. 


While we appreciate your 
thinking of us in this connec-— 
tion we regret to advise that 
we are unable to act upon your 
suggestion at this time. 


We receive a large number of 
Similar suggestions each year 
and obviously cannot take ac-— 
tion upon all of them. 


Regretting our inability to 
take advantage of your idea 
we are, 


Sincerely, 








Mr. Routine’s Answer: 


Your letter of September 24 
has been received and is here- 
by acknowledged. 


It is with considerable regret 
that I must advise you that 
our committee in charge of 
matters such as your sugges— 
tion has ruled that we cannot 
use it at the present time. 


Please be advised that we are 
glad to have your suggestion 

and have given it every con- 

sideration, but have been un— 
able to use it. 


Yours truly, 





Mr. Thinker’s Answer: 


It was thoughtful of you to 
send us the suggestion about 
our sales promotion. It has 
had our careful consideration. 





Our committee which studied 
your idea has decided that 
another activity in which we 
are now engaged accomplishes 
the same purpose. 


May we thank you ever so much 
for your suggestion? Do not 
hesitate to send us more. We 
are glad to have then. 


Sincerely, 





Check these three letters with the kind of letters you write. Each is in answer to the same letter—a letter from a custome: 
offering a suggestion about sales promotion. Our choice is letter number three, and we hope it will be your choice, als< 


New Approach in Preparing Copy for 


Employee Bulletins 


There was for many years a 
dictatorial air about most bulle- 
tins issued to employees. Most of 
us remember when every message 
which appeared on company bul- 
letin boards was headed, “Notice 
to Employees.” The first sentence 
usually began, “Effective imme- 
diately.” 

In most cases the message ended, 
“Violations mean discharge. This 
YOU.” Throughout the 
wording of the message there was 


means 


a sharp, commanding tone. 


Today these messages offen be- 
gin, “A Word to Our Employees,” 
or better still, “Message to All 
Apex Employees,” or “Apex 
Workers, Please Read.” Through- 
out the message is a friendly, co- 

and the old 
“violations will 


operative — spirit, 
phrases such as 
not be tolerated,” are usually con- 
spicuous by their absence. Many 
personnel men believe that these 
old-time bulletins to 
were unnecessarily harsh and ac- 


employees 


tually bred discontent. 


Every Business Letter Can Be Written 


To Make or Hold Friends 


It is said of some letter writers 


that they can turn down a man’s 
credit, insist on payment of an 
overdue account, or baw] him out 
for returning a shipment without 
authority, and still hold the man’s 
friendship. 

In every business there are un- 
pleasant letters to write at times. 
But these letters can be softened, 
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can be made tactful, and written 
with a deep vein of human under- 
standing so that the man who gets 
the unpleasant news will not be 
offended. 

It was said of the late, widely 
loved E. C. Simmons, whose letters 
were famous, that it was more 
pleasant to be reprimanded by 
him than praised by others. 


These Phrases in Letters 
Are Obsolete 


Although still in use by som 
letter writers, many phrases whic! 
have long since fallen into discari! 
in modern letter writing are a sur 
indication of the writer’s obsolet 
ideas. 

Here is a list of phrases moder: 
letter writers avoid as a plague 

In regard to yours of 

In reply would say 

In reply thereto 

Yours received and contents 
noted 

Yours received and in reply to 
same 

Beg to state 

Would state 

Beg to say 

Beg to advise 

Please find enclosed herewith 

Attached hereto 

Yours in haste 

And oblige 

Your favors appreciated 

Your obedient servant 

These and many similar phrase: 
have served their usefulness, an 
were discarded long ago in moder: 
correspondence, but they will b: 
discovered in any stack of mail. 
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Readers in Denver, Spokane, Vancouver, Seattle, Portland, San Diego, Fort Worth, 
and Oklahoma City will be interested to know that W. H. Evans, secretary-treasurer 
of National Office Management Association, is visiting those cities in the order 
named, starting October 21, 1943. If interested in meeting Mr. Evans or discussing 
formation of a NOMA chapter in these cities write us. We will forward your letter 





Fatigue comes from unnecessary motions, reaching and 
stretching. This picture shows the area of a desk top 
which is most accessible to each arm. Placing work in- 
side the chalk lines lessens fatigue and increases output 


AR DEPARTMENT has 
learned that office workers do 
not require as much room as once 
allowed. Once the War Depart- 
ment allowed 100 square feet per 
person. By November 1942 the 
allowance was 80 square feet per 
person. Recently the allowance has 
heen changed to: 
50 square feet per person (54- 
inch desks) 
60 square feet per person (60- 
inch desks) 
80 square feet per office or ad- 
ministrative assistant 
100 to 500 square feet per per- 
son in private office 
These standards and maximum 
illowances include space necessary 
or executive offices, the usual filing 
cabinets, and normal office equip- 
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ment, but are exclusive of com- 
munication corridors, passage- 
ways, safety exits, landings, lob- 
bies, and similar spaces not nor- 
mally usable for office space. 


* 
HICAGO 


agencies report demand slack- 


ening for the higher grades of 


EMPLOYMENT 


Note the center area, between the two hands. This is 
the desk-top area inside which work should be placed 
according to studies made by Ralston Purina Mills, and 
shown in a motion picture made to teach office workers 


office employees, with a consequent 
softening of salary offers. Office 
employees asking $40 to $50 are 
finding fewer offers since Labor 
Day, it is reported, There are two 
possible explanations. Employers 
are growing hesitant to continue 
bidding against one another, and 


the better type workers are more 





to simplicity, I have left it alone. 





There is a master key to success with which no man can fail. Its name is sim- 
plicity; simplicity | mean in the sense of reducing to the simplest possible terms 
every problem that besets us. Almost every man can succeed if only he will 
simplify everything in his life. That has been my working theory for forty years. 
As a very young man | stumbled upon this great fundamental truth that every- 
thing that is complicated is wrong. Simplicity rules everything worth while. 
Whenever I have met a problem which after taking thought I could not reduce 


SIR HENRY DETERDING, Shell Oil Company 

















WE KNOW that a Wheeldex card- 
record installation for most records 
will save you immediately a minimum 
of 25% in time, labor and money over 
any system you now use. Naturally, you 
can’t afford to take that claim on faith. 

On the other hand, you can’t afford to 
ignore it, because if we are right, you 
need Wheeldex to help you speed pro- 
er Fen duction and get results. 


To 
Management 


Men “FROM 
MISSOURI” 





That is why we invite you—wxrge you, in 
fact—to telephone us from any war-production 
plant in the U. S. and reverse the charges. Call 
Digby 4-1922, ask for R. P. Scholfield and just 
say “Show me!" We'll want some detailed in- 

formation from you, of course, but with 

the necessary facts in our possession the 
chances are we can prove to your sat- 
isfaction that Wheeldex is a card- 
record system that will enable 


















your busy executives to “get 
there firstest with the mostest” 
—and with the “leastest” 
effort. 
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This Wheeldex displays 80,000 large cards to a 
comfortably-seated operator. Cards are visible 
front and back. A patented device permits direct 
posting without removal of cards. There are 30 
Wheeldex models to fit your needs. Sold and in- 
stalled only by our own regional factory specialists. 


WHEELDEX 










Ge reine MANUFACTURING CO. 
sperry SY rbrough 113 F WATER ST. NEW YORK, N. Y 
and 50 ow DIGBY 4-1922 (24-HOUR, 7-DAY SERVICE 


of Amertte 


Consultants on Office Production 





generally “set” in jobs so that watched people laboriously attach 


turnover is less. gummed cloth reinforcements to 


* 


holes in sheets to be used in ring 
binders. Usual way is to take one 


ALSTON PURINA produced 

a motion picture to show em- 
ployees how to work more com- 
fortably and with less lost motion. 
Purpose of the film was to em- 
phasize that most office jobs can 
be greatly simplified. Packed with 
brief hints to better, easier, faster 
work the film is an eye-opener to 
most office executives who see it. 


For example, most executives have 
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reinforcement at a time, moisten 
it, clumsily place reinforcement 
over the hole. It is slow, inaccu- 
rate, tedious. Better way is to 
drop gummed reinforcements on 
wet sponge. About half will auto- 
matically fall gummed side down. 
Quickly reverse those which fall 
with gummed side up. Then with 
both hands attach the reinforce- 


ments. But first, and this is most 





important, prepare a jig, consist 
ing of upright rods, size of holes 
Place paper in this jig. Then it’ 
attach — th 


gummed reinforcements. 


fast and easy to 


* 
WO-HAND GATHERING 


Much time is lost in the averag 
office gathering or collating pa 
pers for mailing. For example, 
two-page circular letter, a lett 
and price change sheet, a two 
page bulletin. Usual way is to la 
two piles of paper near each othe: 
pick up one, then the other, ther 
place the two gathered sheets i: 
a third pile. Better way is, wit! 
the use of a cardboard gadget, t: 
gather two sheets with right hand 
hold envelopes open with the lef 
hand. The cardboard gadget i: 
prepared in this way: Take a piec: 
of cardboard about four inches 
wide, twelve inches long. Score i 
three times—once in the exac 
center, once at four inches, once ai 
cight inches. Fold on center score. 
then at other two scores. Pus! 
ends together, so that a triangle is 
between the three scor 
marks. Attach ends to table o: 
desk top with Scotch tape. The 
place the two sheets to be gath 


formed 


ered in a position convenient tf 
the operator’s right hand. One pil: 
of paper goes on one side of th 
triangle, another on the other sid 
With rubber finger tips it is easy 
to reach great speed in gathering 
the two sheets by pulling them uy 
over this triangle. This idea als 
came from the Ralston Purina mo 
tion picture. The picture has be 
come so popular that Ralston has 
been forced to have a few extra 
prints made, which it will rent fo: 
a small fee to other companies 
Mind you, Ralston Purina is 
food company—not a motion pic 
ture producer. 


x 

semana CORNS = and 
Company has just released « 

helpful Management Rating Chart 

for Banks. Much of the informa 


tion in this chart would apply t 
business. Down the left side of 
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urge sheet are listed the follow- 
ig elements of bank management : 
stockholders, directors, manage- 
ent, policies, organization, new 
usiness, investments, operations, 
udgetary controls, cost systems, 
ccounting, incentives, research. In 
iree columns opposite these head 
gs are brief reports on how three 
pes of bank handle these phases 
‘ banking—the superior bank, the 
termediate bank, and the re- 
‘ogressive bank. Readers who are 
ink directors or officers may have 
copy by writing to Mr. Corns 
nd stating their bank connec- 
ion, 


® 


J JH NS-MAN VILLE 


tion selected thirty girls from 


Corpora- 


igh school graduating classes 
hroughout the United States and 
‘anada for enrollment in Lake 


‘orest College on a four-year 


‘areer Scholarship plan. The girls 
vill have an opportunity, two days 
ich week during their four years 
if college, to acquire practical 
uusiness experience at the Johns- 
Manville factory near Waukegan 
ind the district sales office at 
Chicago, also nearby. To corre- 
late off-campus duties and college 
work a special dean has been ap- 
pointed by the college. Johns- 
Manville’s president, Lewis H. 
Brown, states that the plan is ex- 
perimental, and its continuance 
will depend on the company’s ex- 
perience with this venture. 


* 
gener ape dere should be 


taught to read letters only 
once—when dictating. Most men 
read their mail two or three times, 
then dictate. Speed dictators read 
the letters and dictate all answers 
for which no data are needed. 
When letters are encountered which 
‘all for additional data from files 
hey are given to an assistant who 
ooks up the information and gives 
it to the dictator. Some men dic- 
tate an average of three times as 
many letters as others, doing simi- 
lar work. Difference is often in the 
way the work is organized. 
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S. L. Workman 
President 


What if they ask youfor ... . 
TABULATED, INFORMATIVE, usable figures, f-a-s-t ? 
You can get them from WORKMAN, in Chicago 


If your president (or any of your execu- 
tives) would ask you for facts and figures 
fast 

If your costs are skyrocketing. ..if your 
wages and salaries have varied widely 

if they want usable figures on your present 
inventory at today’s costs... .if they want 
sales figures by individuals, by divisional 
if they 


want figures fast that will enable them to 


territories, by specific items 


¥ 


e 


Duluth 


(geese ‘ 


- M a ti. will Vail Ask a local airline REPRESENTATIVE, he'll help you 


FLY YOUR RECORDS TO US IN CHICAGO 






fix costs, fix selling prices, plan salaries, 
wages, profils 

For such EMERGENCIES and PEAK 
loads call WORK MAN. You can lean on 
us. You can fly your data and records to 
us in Chicago. We'll fly the right answers 
back to you. 

Always, you can depend on us, use us (as 
759 of Chicago’s finest concerns do) regu- 
larly. Write for explanatory booklet and 
proofs. 
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ma FROM ANY TOWN IN AMERICA & 
ie “Washington 4 
=. tos Angee” im @ 
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WE'LL FLY THE RIGHT ANSWERS BACK TO YOU 


as. 


a: 


WORERAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVIC 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago * WABash 2490 





pew ARE TOO HIGH is the 
belief of some doctors and 
many office men who have studied 
working postures. One authority 
claims that many of the ills which 
beset women are caused by wrong 
working posture. Sitting on edges 
of chairs, leaning forward, slump- 
ing, sitting on feet, engaging the 
all these bad 
habits cause trouble for women, in- 


feet in chair spiders 


terfere with their work, and even- 


tually send them running to doc- 


tors. We need to study office and 
working postures more carefully. 
Offices and office furniture seem to 
have been designed only for men, 
yet women do the major part of 
office work today. Neuritis of the 
hands, arms, shoulders, is a com- 
mon complaint, mostly due to bad 
posture of maintaining the same 
posture too long. Big chance here 
to increase production if werkers 


are taught how to sit at work. 
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Hall 


Let the telephone ring, bawl out the new office boy, keep a salesman waiting, write a 
snappy letter to a complaining customer, send a dividend check to the wrong address 
—here are sure fire ways to pile up trouble, and to insure the very worst kind cf 
human relations in business. This department is dedicated to improving everyday re- 
lationships between business, its customers, and its employees, and the general public 





1.1 a two-color, 32-page book- 
let, National Gypsum Company 
ittempts to help each new em- 
ployee reach a better under- 
standing of the company’s his- 
tory, growth, and purposes. 

Beginning with a foreword 
by Melvin H. Baker, president 
of the company, the booklet 
tells how the company was or 
ganized, its early struggles for 
markets, and its expansion. 

In a chapter called “On The 
Job” there is an explanation of 
the company’s salary policy, 
employee policies, opportunities 
for advancement, ete. The cen- 
ter spread of the booklet car 
ries a map showing the com 
pany’s plants and offices. There 
are chapters on safety, war 





National Gypsum’s Booklet Tells 
Company Story to Employees 


activities, an analysis of own- 
ership of the company, and a 
simple report on what becomes 
of the company’s sales dollar. 
The booklet ends with a com- 
plete list of products, and an 
explanation of the suggestion 
system, with facts about the 
payment of awards for ac 
cepted suggestions. One feature 
is a report on the company’s 
method of compensating em 
plovees for patentable ideas. 
Such a booklet, it is believed, 
gives the new employee a grasp 
of the business which would 


otherwise require considerable 
time, and starts the new em- 
ployee off with a fairly good 
idea of the extent of the busi- 
ness and its place in industry. 



























































Electrolue Corporation maintains this map, showing routes em- 
ployees use driving from home to work. It aids share-the-ride plan 
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Lamson Company Finds Musical 


Background Aids Work 


The Lamson 


Company of 
Syracuse has for a year and a 
half experimented with musical 
backgrounds as a means of im- 
proving factory workers’ pro- 
duction, and incidentally as a 
partial remedy for temporary 
attacks of the blues which oc 
cur not infrequently among 
older workers heretofore un- 
used to factory monotony. 

As a result of this experi- 
mentation it is revealed that 
music defeats its purpose when 
heard steadily. Best procedure 
is to schedule four ten-minute 
periods of music during every 
eight-hour shift. Each musical 
session should combine the so- 
called sweet music with the jam 
\ march 
included. 
Workers should be asked to 
drop coupons in 


or hot lick variety. 
should always be 
the: “music 
suggestion box” to denote their 
favorites. 

The music should be kept at 
a level just above factory “din,” 
so that it predominates and is 
not lost in the shuffle, yet is not 
uncomfortable in its volume. 





Converse Rubber Company, 
Malden, Massachusetts, main- 
tains monthly contact with 
each employee in the Armed 
Services by sending a copy of 
“Converse-ations,” a newsy or- 
gan which keeps the men in- 
formed of the doings of the 


House Magazine Plus Checks for 
Former Employee Service Men 


Experiments show that a sho 
music period about every tv 
hours is far better timing th 
a longer music period eve: 
four hours. 

On the question of broadeas 
ing a news roundup in caps 
form, hot off the griddle, wit 
each musical session, the answe 
is in the affirmative. Towa 
the end of the musical sessic 
a minute or two may be d 
voted to piping the latest « 
velopments in “one senten 
flashes.” News registers mor 
firmly when boiled down to o1 
sentence structure. News en 
phatically does not tend to ke¢ 
the worker’s mind off the wor! 
bench. Instead the newsca 
seems to speed up rather th 
detract from production for t! 
shift as a whole. 

Many other companies ar 
using music as an aid to pre 
duction, and a number of re 
ports on music in industry hay: 
appeared in previous issues 
this magazine. Readers m 
have tear sheets for the asking 


company and its employees 
Also to all men who had bee: 
with the company regularly fo 
more than one year prior t: 
entering the service goes 

check for ten dollars with eac! 
issue. The organ goes to abou 
150 men, and checks to 100. 
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when you could say 


“CHARGE IT!” 


If there were no war you could fill wp with Phillips 66 
t t 


Phillips Petroleum Keeps Remember 


In Touch With Customers 


\lthough it is no longer possible for their 
tomers to use national credit 
hem, Phillips Petroleum Company recently 
t a mailing to its old customers, just to re- 





ecards issued 


and say, “Charge it And how we wish you could! 


But sacrificing this and other conveniences contributes 
i ian Me lon: tie eae ts ene te - ton to the early victory we all want and incidentally hastens 
. the day when we can again send you one of our National 
py to serve them again, 

he copy on the reads, in part: 
there were no war you could fill up with 
lips 66 and say, ‘Charge it... And how we 
» you could! But sacrificing this and other 
eniences contributes to the early victory 
ul want, and incidentally hastens the day 
n we can National car you can use them as 
dit Cards.” 1 sort of 
ust so the customer will not forget what a 
ional credit card looks like, one is repro 
ed in two colors as part of the mailing 


pe Credit Cards 
mailing 
Meantime, the best we can do is recommend Phillips 66 


$5.00 or $10.00 coupon books. Government restrictions 


I 
will not permit us to sell these books on credit, but 
you can buy them for cash from your Phillips 66 service 


station 





If you keep them in the compartment of your 
send you one of our 


beforehand 


JUST SO YOU WON'T FORGET. 
THIS IS WHAT 
A CREDIT CARD LOOKS LIKE ccs 


harge account and we 
think you'll find them a 
convenience. Can't hurt 
e. Seems as if this is a good example of to try one 

Holler’s principle, “Never forget a cus- 
er and never let a customer forget you.” 
‘here are many opportunities in business 
iy to let customers know that despite diffi- 
ies in serving them, their business is ap- Phillips 66 dealer regu 
ciated. The buyer, today’s forgotten man, larly , 
aving up grudges, many of which are un- 
rited, which he plans to “take out on” people 
» seem to have forgotten they once solicited 
business. An occasional message similar to 
illips’ may go a long way toward keeping 
tomers “sweet” until they can again be 
ed as usual. 


, su PETku.cuM COMPANY 
tional reditlad 


VOID AFTER 


But whether or not you 
buy a coupon book, we 
hope you will continue 


to visit your nearest 


ARD NUMBER 
i RC-227 
He is willing and is 

Mr. Eugene Whitmore 
4660: Ravenswood Ave. 


Chicago, [ll. 


he is able to help you 
keep your car and tires 
in condition 


PHILLIPS 
PETROLEUM NOT VALID UNLESS 
COMPANY 














SIGNED BY CUSTOMER 














Downtown Clubhouse Offers Porter 
Cable Employees Place to Play 


Long Island Railroad Eases Ticket 
Buying for Commuters 


same 


Customary practice of most 
ilroads offering monthly com- 
muter tickets is to put the 
tickets on sale the first of the 
nonth, for a day or two only. 
Result was long lines of im- 
patient, busy commuters wait- 
to buy tickets. Much incon- 
enience was caused. Many 
commuters did not want to buy 
ickets only on the first of the 
nonth; on some it was a finan- 
| hardship because of other 


bills coming due at the 
time. 

To eliminate all these objec- 
tions and to permit 
monthly tickets anytime, the 
Long Island Railroad now sells 
monthly tickets, good for thirty 
days from any day in the month. 
Many patrons of the road have 
expressed gratification about 
the new plan and have asked, 
“Why didn’t somebody think of 
this convenience long ago?” 


Uses Message on Cartons to Aid 
Better Product Legislation 


Che John F. Jelke Company, 


iicago producers of Good 
ick Vegetable Oleomargarine, 
‘rints on the inside of one- 
und oleomargarine cartons an 
ppeal for consumers to write 
eir congressmen on behalf of 
i1.R. 2400, which is a bill to re- 
ve the taxes, license fees, and 

other restrictions now existing 
vainst the sale of oleomar- 
rine. 
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This is a sound method of 
winning consumer support, and 
a good idea in bringing to con- 
sumers the facts about condi- 
tions governing the sale of 
products they buy. The message 
points out that the coloring 
matter included in the carton 
cannot be applied to the prod- 
uct before shipment because of 
existing laws, which add a ten 
cent tax to the colored product. 


buying 


The Porter Cable Company 
of Syracuse has just erected a 
downtown clubhouse for 
its factory workers. Bowling 


new 


alleys, lunch room where cokes 
and sandwiches are served, pool 
tables, guest rooms where 
workers 
relax are 
some of the accommodations. 
This clubhouse is located in 


women or men may 


read magazines and 


the downtown area for a very 
valid reason. Porter feels that 
many day shift workers would 
like a place to bring their wives 
visit for 
fun without 


or to an evening of 


overtaxing the 


budget. A downtown clubhouse 
fills the bill nicely. Workers 
when they want to relax, Por- 
ter feels, like to get away from 
the factory grounds. 

Porter Cable Company is by 
no means the only company to 
use this plan of providing some 
central place for employees to 
gather or meet friends. Cessna 
Aircraft has an employees’ club, 
and for many years now State 
Farm Insurance Companies at 
Bloomington, Illinois, have kept 
clubrooms in their building open 
late so employees may have an 
after hours meeting place 





lhe more 
knows about 


nine times out of 


nine good ones. 





LET THE PEOPLE KNOW 


in employee, a customer, or a stockholder 
a business, the more he will respect and 
ippreciate that business. This is true perhaps ninety- 
a hundred, That 
nine need to tell the facts; so that the bad reputation or 
practices of the one company will not hurt the ninety 


is why the ninety- 














Packard Employees Lead Nation 


In Production Ideas 


Seventy-seven men and one 
woman, whose production ideas 
have saved countless hours in 
producing war materials and 
armament at the big Packard 
Motor Company’s plants, were 
recently honored at a dinner 
given by the labor-management 
group at Packard. 

This is said to be the nation’s 
largest group of award winners, 
and in honor of the occasion 
W. Ellison Chalmers, chief of 
staff, War Production Drive 
Headquarters, Washington, 
D.C., made presentations of 
awards to the 78 workers on 
behalf of Donald Nelson, WPB 
chief. 

The suggestions, submitted in 
response to Packard’s “Work 
to Win” war production drive, 
were first put into use in the 
Packard shops, in production 
on Packard marine engines for 
PT boats and Packard-built 
Rolls-Royce aircraft engines. 

After the practicability of 
the ideas was proved in the 
Packard shops they were for- 
warded to Washington where 
the WPB awards jury judged 
them outstanding and offered 
them for adoption by other 
war production plants through- 
out the country. 

Figures compiled in Septem- 
ber show that more than 10 per 
cent of all production idea 
awards made to industry went 
to Packard employees. 

The only woman in the entire 
area to receive an award was 
Martha Carlson Phelan, an in- 
spector for PT boats. She de- 
vised a quicker and easier way 
to do her inspection job. 


In a talk to the assembled 
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workers President George T. 
Christopher of Packard told 
them that 20,976 ideas have 
been submitted by Packard war 
workers to the management- 
labor committee within the past 
fifteen months. More than 3,150 
of them have been accepted. 


Pepperell Illustrated 
Company's Work 


In an 86-page profusely illus- 
trated, hard bound, 9 by 12-inch 
book, the Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Company, world-famed 
textile producer, tells the story 
of the company’s war job. The 
book is called People of Peace 
at War. 

The book is divided into three 
sections: People — Mills — Ser- 
vices. The first section, devoted 
to Pepperell’s people, over 
8,500 of them, contains 31 large 
pictures, with brief captions il- 
lustrating activities. 

There’s the Pepperell band, 
the doctor’s office, people at 
work in many different Pep- 
perell activities, and children in 
the company’s nursery for em- 
ployees’ children. 

Then there is another section 
called “Mills.” It is made up of 
dramatic angle shot pictures, 
showing the mills at work and 
the people who tend the ma- 
chines. There is a subdued sense 
of dramatic, high tension ac- 
tivity imparted to the reader 
as he turns the pages of this 
splendid record of a group of 
people at work. 


Lunch Box Campaign Teaches Servel 
Employees Nutrition Facts 


An award of an expense-paid 
trip to Chicago, plus a $25 
War Bond went to Mrs. 
Ethelyn Schmitt, a riveter in 
the Servel plant at Evansville, 
Indiana, for preparing the best 
lunch box in the Servel Lunch 
Box Roundup, held recently 
to emphasize the need of well 
balanced, well prepared lunches 
for workers. 

Mrs. Schmitt has been a war 
worker for four months, and a 
homemaker for 24 years. When 
her lunch box was inspected the 
judges found a ham salad sand- 
wich with crisp lettuce on white 
bread, an egg and carrot salad 
sandwich with crisp lettuce on 
white bread, milk in a thermos, 
crisp carrot sticks, a tomato 
cut for eating, an orange cut 
into segments and both wrapped 
in double, waxed paper, cookies 
and a napkin. 

Everything else was wrapped 
individually with ends of the 
sandwich paper tucked in. Mrs. 
Schmitt’s lunch was judged the 
highest score on a point basis 
which covered the following 
qualities: Health values; suit- 


Book Describes 


The final section of the book 
has a subtitle, “Cotton fights 
on every front,” and shows the 
company’s products in war hos- 
pitals, in barracks, on planes, 
and in war jobs. 

Dramatized statistical charts 
close the book. Striking photo- 
graphs are reproduced on the 
end sheets, which add interest 
to each copy. The book was 
produced by William E. 
Rudge’s Sons. 

Many other companies have 
produced books for the same 
purpose, although few have ex- 
celled Pepperell in excellence of 
illustrations, typography, or 
press work. These books, it 
would seem, should have the 
same effect as high school and 
college annuals in fostering a 
loval spirit of pride in jobs 
and in cementing an organiza- 
tion, just as the school annuals 
foster pride in schools. For 
many it has been cus- 
tomary for large circuses, such 
as Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey to issue “annuals” 
with a history of each year’s 
tour. 


years 


ability of food for lunch box 
cleanliness; neatness; econom 
care in wrapping and _ packir 
appetite appeal; digestibilit 
preparation for ease in eatir 
combinations of food for col 
flavor, and texture. 


Low Awards Hurt 
Suggestion Plans 


secret that sor 
suggestion plans do not see 
successful. One reason, accor: 
ing to men who have studi 
the problem, is low awards. R 
cently a young man turned 
to a large company a sugge 
tion designed to speed up ce 
tain phases of testing airplan 
For his suggestion he receiv 
the sum of $3, plus a grudgir 
admission on the part of tl 
suggestion plan committee th 
his plan might be useful, ar 
“not so hot 


It is no 


assurance it was 

When the plan was 
readied for use Navy offici: 
heard about it, sent for tl! 
young man, hustled him into 
supervision of the plan, th 
took him on a tour of the cour 
try, and to foreign air field 
According to Navy officials th 
plan was extremely valuable 

With red faces and much en 
barrassment the = suggestion 
award committee raised the 
award from $3 to $100, th 
latter sum being the compan) 
top limit on suggestion awaris 
There are people who think 
the award should have been 
many times this amount. 

This is but one case. In many 
other plants similarly low 
awards soon convince the work 
ers that the company does not, 
and will not, value suggestions 
highly. As a result suggestions 
soon taper off, no one pays 
much attention to them, anid 
the workers refuse to bother 
sending in suggestions. 

Many employers think it be! 
ter to err a little in favor of 
the employee, rather — tha: 
cheapen the entire suggestior 
award idea with two, three, «1 
five dollar awards. 

Even where the company his 
placed a top limit on sugges 
tion awards there are cases, 
is believed by personnel at 
factory managers, where exce} 
tions should be made and 
award commensurate to 
true value of the suggesti 
given to the employee. 


beir 


? 


+} 
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This is the pass-it-along department. Top management, corporation officers, and 





-heir assistants pass this section along to various department managers and super- 


risors to check each item for possible suggestions. And readers send in new methods 


ind ideas with the intention of passing along a good idea to other readers 





Lightness, speed, better styling—these are requirements for nearly all post- 
war products, and all are embodied in this suggested electrical typewriter 
of the future, designed for Durez Plastics & Chemical, Inc., by Dave Chapman 


l. Tells Employees How 
To Win Promotion 


ACCORDING to Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Ine., nationally known motor 
ransport system, there are nine best 
ways for employees to advance in that 
ganization: 

1. Learn your present job well and 
perform it to the best of your 
ability. 

2. Study the next more advanced job 
and help train less experienced em- 
ployees. 

3. Choose the particular field of opera- 
tion you would like to specialize in. 

. Study it generally and submit well 
worked out plans and ideas for im 
provement in that field. 

5. Learn how your work fits into 
work of other departments. Co- 
operate! 

. Suggest plans for eliminating non- 
essential operations and overlapping 
duties. 

. Be a good manager and a good 
citizen. 
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8. Do a little more than you are ex 
pected to do whether it be in line 
of duty, acting as a committeeman 
on some detail, or working socially 
on a civic enterprise. 

. Check back a few years. If you 
haven’t gained, you haven’t followed 


directions. 


2. Two Ideas to Draw 
Crowds to Booths 


SXHIBITORS at 


trade shows, and similar events are al 


fairs, conventions, 
ways looking for ideas to make their 
booths and exhibits popular and well at- 
tended. ‘Two simple plans used this month 
at the National Stationers’ Convention 
held in early October at Chicago’s over 
crowded Palmer House seemed to be un- 
usually successful. At the booth housing 
the Dennison exhibit two large platters 
of big, brightly polished apples were in 
view. Visitors were asked to help them- 
selves, munch an apple, and keep the 
doctor away for the day. At the exhibit 


of Louis Melind Company, well-known 
marking device manufacturer, a hand 
some girl in low cut dress offered to give 
all visitors who would register a one 
minute handwriting analysis. It drew 
crowds and during most of the three 
day meeting there was a waiting list 


3. Addressing Technique 
For Envelopes 


IN A FILM for teaching its office em- 
ployees better methods, mentioned else 
where in this issue, Ralston Purina Mills 
shows a technique for addressing en 
velopes which the editorial staff of 
AmerIcAN Business thought very good 
and very new. We tried it out and found 
it worked well, only to be laughed at by 
our own treasurer, J. T. Kemp, who tells 
us that Dartnell girls have been using 
the plan at least twenty years. In case 
there are any readers as benighted as 
the editors we describe the plan in the 
following paragraph. 

For rapid addressing insert one en- 
velope, address it, roll it out backward 
until about one inch or an inch and one- 
half is visible at the front of the roller. 
Insert the next envelope underneath the 
first one, continue the backward roll of 
the platen until the second envelope is in 
position for addressing. Repeat the back- 
ward roll each time, inserting each new 
envelope underneath its predecessor. 
Mrs. Effe Wernicke, for many years in 
charge of circulation mailing and rec 
ords, tells us that she has taken girls 
who could address but 300 envelopes 
daily, and by teaching them short-cuts 
like this and training them in proper 
motion economy built them up to an out- 
put of 1,200 envelopes daily. 


4. Typewriters Write 
Continuous Forms 


ORDINARY typewriters may easily be 
turned into continuous forms writing 
machines with simple inexpensive attach- 
ments. Most of the continuous form 
manufacturers furnish these  attach- 
ments. According to American Salesbook 
Company its Speedifold, attached to a 
Burroughs typewriter, for example, will 
dd 65 to 100 per cent to production, 
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WAR FRONTS 











x we ke ke ke = of the constantly 
increasing number of men on the different fronts, 
it is necessary for us to steadily increase our pro- 
duction and to make sure our men are NEVER in 
need of supplies of any kind. 


Our Government has entered into contracts with 
American industry to pay for the labor and material 


to produce munitions of war. 


It is our privilege to help pay for these munitions 
through the best investment in the world— 


WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 

















or your Employees 
in the Armed Forces: A 





ree 


We will be glad to 
send you one of 
these Delicacy As- 
sortments for your 
sampling and in- 
spection together 
with full details. 
No obligation — 
Write on your firm 
letterhead today! 


DE GROODT & ASSOCIATE 


4h 


\ Thanksgiving 
and 
Christmas 
Thought 


Send them the 





ZS grea 
‘ 
mer 
ce 


—Mrs. Sothern’s 
Delicacy Assort- 
ment 


3 LBS. OF TASTY GOODNESS ° LUCIOUS OLD FASH- 
1ONED FRUIT CAKE 2 CRISPY HOLLAND STYLE 
COOKIES ° TANGY FULL-FLAVORED HARD CANDY 
Whether your organization has 12 or 1200 men in the 
Armed Forces this is a treat which they will enjoy. 
Sweets are a must in every service man’s life and 
Mrs. Sothern’s delicious fruit cake, cookies and hard 
candy will add to his holiday pleasure. High in quality, 
but low enough in price so that you can send a package 
to each man for both Thanksgiving and Christmas. A 
swell way to build good will and morale too. 


1 Free Package for your inspection before you order! 


4 WHITE STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











reduce carbon costs, provide a continuous 
flow of work on the typewriter, and 
eliminate lost time stuffing and separat 
ing carbons and copies. Write the com 
pany for full information. 


5. Georgia Power Tells 
Ways to Save Power 


WAR effort requires fuel, manpower, 
transportation, and materials used in 
furnishing electric power. Because of the 
need for more power and the impossi 
bility of adding to generating equipment 
during the war, Georgia Power Company 
suggests that indoor and outdoor adver 
tising, promotional and display — sigt 
lighting be eliminated entirely in day 
light, and used only between dusk and 
10 P.M. 

Decorative and ornamental lighting in 
cluding decorative flood lighting should, 
in the company’s opinion, be eliminated 
entirely. It suggests that we no longer 
light marquees and building entrances in 
daytime, to reduce intensity at night, and 
to eliminate completely when establish 
ment is closed, except amount necessary 
for protection. 

Show window lighting which does not 
provide essential interior illumination 
should be eliminated in daylight entirely, 
and reduced at night hours to not more 
than two hours. 

Outdoor business establishments should 
not be lighted in daytime and should be 
lighted with less intensity in night hours, 
never when establishment is closed ex 
cept in so far as is necessary for pro 
tection. 


6. Navy Adopts Dvorak 
Simplified Keyboard 


ACCORDING to Associated Press dis 
patches which appeared in many news 
papers the first week in October, the 
Navy Department has adopted the 
Dvorak simplified typewriter keyboard 
for use by Navy department typists. 
This keyboard, advocated in a series of 
articles in American Business in 1939, 
is said to be a marked improvement over 
the standard keyboard now in use. Fea 
tures are more even division of the work 
between the right and left hand, better 
placement of more frequently used let 
ters. Former speed records are easily 
broken by operators using the Dvorak 
keyboard. 

Eugene Whitmore, editor of AMERICAN 
Business, .dopted this keyboard for his 
personal use in 1939 and reports that, 
despite 25 years of typing with the old 
keyboard, his speed improved consider 
ably in three to four weeks after learning 
the Dvorak keyboard and—what is more 
important—accuracy improved consider- 
ably. Jewel Tea Company and a number 
of other companies were experimenting 
with the keyboard as far back as 1939 
The originator, August Dvorak, now a 
Lieutenant Commander in the Navy, was 
formerly a teacher. Chicago University 
High School teaches the Dvorak system 
of typing and several business colleges 
will teach it to pupils requesting it. 
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Regardless of material shortages, government restrictions, and other factors 


which hamper production, new machines and equipment are regularly announced 
here. It is a monthly business show. Use this department to keep track of new 
and improved equipment to insure faster, more economical office procedures 





Machine to Letter 
Plans and Drawings 


tHE Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany has recently announced the new 
K:Niott Fisher electric machine for letter- 
ing engineers’ drawings. This new model 
is designed to save manpower by reliev- 
ing draftsmen and engineers of the 
tedious work of hand-lettering drawings, 
plans, charts, schedules, and the many 
other miscellaneous engineering records. 
\n office clerk can now do this time- 
consuming part of a job at typing speed, 
with mechanical accuracy and efficiency. 

The machine is equipped with a com- 
pletely electrified standard typewriter 
keyboard. The electrically controlled keys 
may be adjusted to produce lettering of 
iny desired density; and the density is 
further assured by a new blueprint rib- 
hon made especially for this type of 
drafting work. 

The writing surface of the machine is 
the exclusive Elliott Fisher flat platen 
flat as a drawing board—which allows 
396 square inches of the drawing to be 
in full view and in lettering position at 
all times. 
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Descriptions may be typed, with pin 
point accuracy, at any location within 
this area; and in cases of very large 
drawings, new areas may be quickly 
moved into typing position. 

Small or large sheets are accommo- 
dated with equal facility. The sheets are 
simply placed on the large flat writing 
surface as they would be on a drafting 
board. They are held in typing position 
by means of the paper clamp which is 
part of the left and right platen rails 


Tax Chart Shows Amount 
Of Deductions 


AN ACCURATE one-page chart for the 
instantaneous figuring of withholding 
taxes on the nearest dollar of wage has 
been published by the famed map-mak 
ers, Rand McNally & Company. Called 
the Rand McNally Fingertip Withhold- 
ing Tax Chart it will, according to the 
company, permit a payroll clerk to deter- 
mine withholding taxes to the nearest 
dime almost as fast as the tax can he 
written down. 

No skill or experience is needed to 
use the Fingertip Chart. Its use is said 


to be an improvement over the “bracket 
method” by which it is possible to with 
hold as much as $50 too much or too 
little from an employee’s annual wage 
hree charts are available, one for each 
popular payroll period—weekly, biweek 
ly, and semimonthly. They are for sale 
it office supply stores or may be pur 
chased direct from Rand MeNally 
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New Swivel Mechanism 
In Gunlocke Chairs 


METAL-SAVING mechanism for swiv 
el chairs has become necessary because 
of the restrictions on wartime use of 
steel in chairs. W. H. Gunlocke Chair 
Company is now offering a trouble-free 
“Whirlaway” 


smooth, free swivel motion. 


swivel mechanism said to 
insure a 
Buyers who doubt the durability of this 
new wartime mechanism are assured by 
the company that its permanently lubri 
cated ball-bearing features insure the 
mechanism lasting for the life of the 
chair. This “Whirlaway” mechanism is 
furnished on Gunlocke’s entire line of 
posture chairs. The company is featuring 
at this time four popular posture type 
chairs, one of which is an_ executive 


model with arms. 
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THE ROOSEVELT”’ 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you 
don't risk getting marooned like this. | 
For you'll be within walking range of | 
Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct | 
passageway from Grand Central Ter- | 


minal to hotel lobby. A reservation at 
The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 
Rooms with bath from $4.50. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P. Williford, General Manager 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 
TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview; 
NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, The Town House; MEXICO, Chihuahua, 
The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels. C. N. Hilton, President. 
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SECRETARY 4 


Here is an ideal desk companion 
that will help you speed up your 
work and save time. 


Desk height—20” deep—oak and green 
finishes. 


Order from Your Dealer Today 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 





ENGINEERING YOUR BUSINESS 
FORMS is offered by American Sales 
Book Company to executives interested 
in speeding up systems and 
turning out more work with less help 
and fewer office machines. It may be ob- 
tained without obligation through a re 
quest on your company letterhead. 


business 


* * ” 


STORY OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER is 
told in picture and text in Towers of 
Triumph, a 44-page booklet published by 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The chronological story of syn 
thetic rubber, a comparison of its char- 
acteristics with those of natural rubber, 
a pictorial explanation of its production, 
and a thoughtful look into the future of 
this material are all included. 


* * * 


INTELLIGENT BUYING of fluores- 
cent lamps will be aided by a study of 
New Light on the Subject of Fluorescent 
Lamps. The five standards to check for 
“fluorescent at its finest” are discussed 
in this pamphlet issued by Sylvania 
Electric Products, Ine. 


* . * 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF SAFE- 
TY FILMS is a catalog of the available 
motion pictures, sound slidefilms, and 


| silent filmstrips on the subject of safety, 


industrial and public, fire prevention, 
first aid, health and hygiene. The direc- 
tory was compiled by the editors of 
Business Screen and is available without 
obligation. 


* * * 


LIMITED OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES make it mandatory to obtain 
maximum production from those in use. 
A new booklet, “Let the Dictaphone Do 
It,” gives eighteen specific ways in which 
the Dictaphone can help the user, and 
includes a special section designed to aid 
those who have not previously used the 
machine. Available without charge from 
the Dictaphone Corporation, as a special 
wartime service. 


* * + 


THE CURRENT CONSERVATION 
TREND has given rise to the publishing 
by manufacturers of some valuable “how 
to care for” booklets. One of the best, 


entitled “How to Take Care of Your 
Clothes,” is offered by Dan River Mills 
This complete little booklet not onl) 
covers the care of various types of fab 
rics, but gives facts about dry cleaning 
pointers on what to look for in buying 
clothes, and hints on removing spots. 


* * * 


MUSIC AND MANPOWER is an im 
portant contribution to the literature o1 
the subject of plant music as an aid t 
better working conditions and greate: 
production. Carefully written, docu 
mented, and conservative, this book, is 
sued by Operadio Manufacturing Com 
pany, contains a wealth of informative 
material on music in factories, plus 
section on voice paging. We urge a study 
of this book by all management execu 
tives. Copies are free. 


* * * 


ORGANIZATION AND PURPOSE ot 
The George S. May Business Foundatior 
are described in a handsome brochure 
This Foundation was formed to suppl) 
business executives with the results of 
scientific study of business management 
problems, upon which they can 
decisions. During the last two years it 
has supplied over four million copies ot 
its studies and reports to such execu 
tives, at no charge. Color photographs 
show the extensive facilities of the 
Foundation for carrying on its work. T: 
those executives who would be interested 
in learning more about the unique service 
it offers, the Foundation will be glad 
to send a copy. 


base 


* * * 


THE MAHOGANY BOOK, 4th Edition, 
is published by the Mahogany Association 
to reveal the wide applications of that 
wood to both wartime and peacetime 
economies. The subject is elaborately 
treated, sections being devoted to the 
physical properties of mahogany, the use 
of mahogany in war production, a 
botanical analysis of the tree itself, the 
styling of mahogany furniture in various 
periods, how to tell quality in mahogany, 
and the care of mahogany furniture 
The covers of the book, and a section at 
the back are reproductions of the various 
figures in the wood, in actual color. 


* * a 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF ROTARY 
FILES to the increased speed of pro- 
duction is illustrated in a folder “Timely 
Aids for Faster Record Processing,” 
offered by Diebold Safe & Lock Com 
pany. The advantages of this type of file 
for inventory stock control records, per- 
sonnel and payroll records, cost, sales, 
production, purchase, and credit records 
are fully illustrated and described. 


* * - 


THE ADVANTAGES OF LIGHT 
REFLECTING Floors in war produc 
tion plants are treated in a new 24-page 
booklet, “Light From Floors Speeds War 
Production.” In contrast to the usual 
plant floor which acts as a light absorber, 
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Steel Guide Tabs 












4re Your Guide 
SOREN? Tabs 
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nbreakable spring Jaws 

unp them firmly to cards but 
rmit removal or rearrangement. 
srge openings covered by trans- 





«sortable labels in perforated strips for typing. 





Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


- 
Ve 


went pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
Sizes, lin. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 


id by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
ud to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 


75 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 


“HAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 362, Exeter, Nebr. 
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THE H. C. COOK CO. 


PSIWBAESS STE atone 
OK 7 STRINLESS jai roy. 10) 


OF 
SAMPLES 


FREE 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free: no obligation. 


38 Beaver St. 
cS> Ansonia, Conn. 
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LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 


GUMMED OR UNGUMMED 
If Na TYPE - ENGRAVED - ROLL 
TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


3211 FRANKFORD AVE. PHILA PA 








Cut Costs with 


Save Time and Money 





: Write for FREE Semples 
| DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 





DARTNELL FORMS 


SALESMAN’s APPLICATION BLanx — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the 
best features of many forms. 81x11 in. 
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floors built of concrete made with white 
portland cement act as light reflectors, 
thus reducing shadows and dark areas, 
reducing contrast between visual task 
and background, and increasing lighting 
on underside and vertical work surfaces. 
This new and obvious aid to increased 
production is certainly worth an investi 
gation. A request to Universal Atlas Ce 
ment Company will bring you a copy of 
the booklet, without charge. 





CAN GLASS HELP YOU Fill War 
Contracts Quicker and Better? A book 
let with that title is offered by Libbey 
Glass Company to give a quick picture 
of the Libbey plant facilities, and to 
suggest how a product of its manu 
facture might be used by other manufac 
turers to replace critical materials or 
help do a better, faster job. In connec- 
tion with that objective a section on some 
of the properties of glass is included. 


7 7 * 


IN CONNECTION WITH the estab 

lishment of an organization of electronic 
engineers to guide and direct electronic 
applications, Westinghouse has published 
two booklets on “Electronics at Work”; 
one giving a visual explanation of the six 
basic ways in which electronic tubes 
function, and the other illustrating the 
applications of electronics in the war, in 
the home, in medicine, and in industry 


* . * 


HOW TO SHIP BY AIR EXPRESS 
is covered in a handy guide with that 
title issued by Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company as part of its Little Packag 
ing Library. All the important phases 
of shipping by air are covered in ques- 
tion and answer style. Charts and dia 
grams of planes and cargo compartments 
illustrate the data presented. 


A REPORT ON MUSIC as an aid in 
reducing absenteeism has been released 
by the National Association of Music 
Merchants. It gives factual reports and 
comments obtained by a staff investi 
gator from several plants using music. 
Available without cost from the associa 
tion. 


TOOLING TIPS is the title for a series 
of unusually helpful folders prepared by 
the Delta Manufacturing Company show- 
ing how different companies have found 
short-cuts and improved methods by the 
use of light-duty, power-conserving ma 
chine tools. 


Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on company letterheads. Re- 
quests on postcards or from individuals 
with no business connections will not be 
forwarded. 


ES and SUPPLIES 








Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


This advertising service of 33 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N, &th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Educational and Instruction 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. Operate a 
Collection Agency—Credit Bureau. Quickly 
learned. Many make $5,000 yearly, up. Write 
COLE ASSOCIATES, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful. attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bidg., Chicago. 











For Sales Managers 





SALESMAN'’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 
—4 pages—$6.00 per hundred. Also expense 
account forms, reference forms, auto expense 
account forms, etc. THE DARTNELL PRESS. 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 





Letterheads 





ILLUSTRATED SALES LETTERHEADS 

For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, collec- 
tion letters, special letters to customers, «nd 
dramatized mailings of all kinds. 400 ideas and 
400 colorfully illustrated letterhead samples you 
can use, costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest Depart- 
ment. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 
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Statement of 
Ownership 


Statement of ownership, management, 
ete., required by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS COMBINED WITH 
SYSTEM, published monthly at Chicago, 
Illinois, for October 1, 1943. 

State of Illinois, county of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary publie in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared J. C. Aspley, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the publisher of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS COMBINED WITH SYSTEM, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, ete., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers, are: Publisher, J. C. 
Aspley, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; Editor, Eugene Whitmore, 4660 Ra- 
venswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; Business 
Manager, J. T. Kemp, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

2. That the owner is: The Dartnell Pub- 
lications, Inc. The owners of Dartnell Pub- 
lications, Inc., are: The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Ill; J. C. Aspley, Ine., 
Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, IIL; 
J. T. Kemp, Glencoe, Ill; T. D. Reid, 
Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Shanks, Evanston, III. ; 
Eugene Whitmore, Chicago, Ill.; John C. 
Hackeling, New York, N. Y.; Arthur C. 
Croft, New York, N. Y. The holders of 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock in The Dartnell Corporation are: 
J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, Tll.; M. D. Aspley, 
Glencoe, Ill.; Mae B. Aspley, Chicago, IIL ; 
J. C. Aspley, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; J. T. 
Kemp, Glencoe, Ill.; H. G. Trine, Chicago, 
Ill.; P. R. Means, Chicago, Ill; E. H. 
Shanks, Evanston, Ill. The holders of 1 per 
cent or more of the total amount of stock 
in J. C. Aspley, Ine., are: J. C. Aspley, 
Glencoe, Ill.; Mae B. Aspley, Chicago, IIL. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon th 
books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; als« 
that the said two pa 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowleds: 


raphs contain state- 





and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as stated by him. 

J. C. ASPLEY 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
17th day of September, 1943. P. R. MEANS, 
Notary Public. (My Commission expires 
April 10, 1947.) 
[SEAL] 
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MEW BOOKS 2. 


ANALYSIS OF SALES PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS. By Verne Steward. The 
wuthor has spent much time analyzing 
the history, education, background, and 
personality of many salesmen, chiefly, we 
believe, in the life insurance field, and 
has incorporated in this book consider- 
able information, much of it in chart 
form showing the result of his studies. A 
valuable part of the book is that de 
voted to describing five types of sales- 
men, and the types of selling they are 
fitted to perform. He classifies salesmen 
from “A” to “E,” the “A” type being 
the top-notch men, with mental ability 
comparable to that possessed by the 
better half of graduates of fully ac- 
credited colleges. He says that approxi- 
mately 114, per cent of men and a few 
women possess basic qualifications for 
the levels of selling recommended for 
these men. An excellent study of sales 
personnel problems for the man who 
wants to dig beneath the surface in 
problems of hiring men and building sales 
organizations. Verne Steward & Asso- 
ciates. (No price is listed for the book.) 


THE FINANCING OF LARGE COR- 
PORATIONS. By Albert R. Koch. Be- 
cause the few ‘large corporations with 
more than $5,000,000 in assets are re- 
sponsible for almost half of all American 
business the author believes that the 
methods used in financing these large 
corporations are worth study. Their 
financial activities and methods have im- 
portant repercussions on the whole 
American economy, and should be better 
understood by all business men. Many 
important subjects are covered, such as 
inventory holdings, cash and marketable 
securities, fixed capital expenditures, 
dividend payments, undistributed earn- 
ings, debt and equity financing, and re- 
sort to the securities market. This is the 
fourth in a series of studies in business 
financing. National Bureau of Economic 


Research, $1.50 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINES 
TOMORROW. By Donald R. Richber 
Remembered as a labor lawyer and the 
as the head of the unlamented NR 
Donald Richberg ought to have mar 
ideas concerning the future relationsh 
of business and government. This is o1 
of the prime problems facing busine 
today and it seems certain that busine 
needs to study every responsible sugge 
tion for improving this relationship, b 
cause it is probable that the prese: 
close relationship of government to bus 
ness will continue even after the war 
ended. Mr. Richberg, it seems to us, ur 
derstands many problems which no: 
harass business and labor and whi 
create legislation and government cor 
trols of business. He presents a broa 
viewpoint which will undoubtedly | 
helpful to many business men in unde: 
standing their role in future relatio: 
ships with both government and labo 
His approach to the problems may | 
summed up in the question, “How mu 
government control and how much fre: 
dom of initiative will best serve the pul 
We think this is the ern 
of the entire problem of governme: 


lic interest?’ 


labor-industry relationships and th 
Mr. Richberg’s views on the problem a 
both sound and enlightening. Harper 


Brothers. $2.50. 


CONSUMER AND OPINION RI 
SEARCH. By Albert B. Blankenshi 
Here is a working manual, helpfi 
authoritative, and well done, put int 
book form by a man who knows his w 
around in the research field. Mr. Bla: 
kenship is director of market resear 
for the well-known advertising compar 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. How to prepa 
a questionnaire people will answer, h« 
to compile, assemble, and analyze the a 
swers, how much of a cross section 

take—these and other problems are ski 
fully discussed. Harper & Brothers. $3.0 
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